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EDITORIAL 


THE LIBRARY—NEGLECTED STEPCHILD IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This month completes the series of symposiums planned for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60 on the theme “IMPROVING CONDITIONS FOR 
LEARNING.” It is fitting for this final symposium to treat a subject that 
affects—or should—so vitally the entire program of the high school. 

The library has been accurately referred to as one of the most under- 
used and misused of the educational resources of the high school. The 
claim is that ideally it should be the heart of the school program, the 
center for the serious intellectual endeavor both of the students and the 
faculty. Unfortunately this ideal is seldom realized or even approximated. 

Examination of the budget for the library, the size and scope of its 
building and equipment, and the adequacy of its staff—in comparison, for 
example, with the gymnasium or the cafeteria of a typical high school— 
leaves little doubt as to whether or not the library is really the heart of 
the school program. It may be argued that since every pupil in the school 
daily uses the gymnasium and the cafeteria, they should be larger and 
better equipped. But is it unreasonable to suggest that every pupil in the 
school might also use the library every day, not only once, but perhaps 
several times? 

High school libraries are too small to accommodate large numbers of 
students at every period of the day, before and after school, and during 
the lunch hour. But too often even these small facilities are empty of 
pupils. Does this point to a lack of vision and determination as to what 
this important part of the school might contribute to the enrichment and 
stimulation of learning? To visit the exceptional school where the li- 
brary properly serves its essential function only serves to underscore the 
contrast with the more normal situation that prevails today. 

Too many school libraries have not kept pace with modern community 
library practices. They are too frequently little museums displaying the 
few books possessed by the school in an attempt to imitate an outmoded 
public library of yesterday. Poorly stocked with materials that adolescents 
and their teachers want and need, with meager and inhospitable furnish- 
ings coldly arranged, they discourage students from tarrying to browse, 
to become interested, or to engage in serious study. Students file in for 
one period, then only on schedule, and file out again, if they come at all. 
The rules and regulations appear to be ends in themselves and discourage 
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any but the hardiest from venturing in. Is this picture overdrawn? We 
think not. 

The plain facts of the matter are that the library has been shamefully 
neglected in the current educational debate and proposals for reform. 
It too, along with other parts of the school, is long overdue for major 
renovation and expansion. We are in no position or disposition to assess 
the blame for this appalling state of affairs. Librarians, teachers, adminis- 
trators, boards of education are all, we suspect, in part derelict in their 
duties in this regard. Even if the community attitude has been one of 
indifference, we cannot escape our professional responsibility for altering 
the situation. We are concerned with the necessity for a drastic change 
in the current state of affairs. It matters little who takes the initiative 
so long as action results. 

Substantial infusions of funds, leadership, initiative, and imagination 
are required so that a library center conducive to vigorous intellectual 
inquiry may become a part of every high school. In some schools the space 
is already available but unused. In others, enlarging and remodeling will 
be required. In the planning of new school buildings a more imaginative 
conception of the place of the library in the school must prevail. We need 
to lift the sights and unleash the competence of those who staff the library, 
and capitalize upon the skill and cooperation with which the teaching staff 
is capable of using this important tool. The size, variety, and quality of 
materials available to pupils and to teachers need attention. 


Neat, tidy, quiet rows of books and pupils, all in their proper places, 
need to give way until the library becomes the central, busy intersection 
of high school life. The goal to be achieved is for no day and certainly no 
week to pass without every student and faculty member making active 
and direct use of the library. The outmoded concept of the library as 
merely a storehouse of knowledge needs to be replaced by the view of 
the library as one of the school’s most vigorous agencies of teaching. 


R.N. B. 





FOOTNOTES ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STANDARDS 


BY B. LAMAR JOHNSON* 


I am pleased to respond to your invitation to discuss junior college 
standards. An understanding of the central importance of quality to the 
proper functioning of the junior college inevitably leads to a clarification 
of the role, program, and problems of that institution. 

In the time at my disposal, I shall briefly discuss five points: 


1. A definition of junior college standards 


2. The record of junior college students who transfer to the University 
of California 


. Accreditation—a program for improving standards 


3 
4. A crucial, unsolved problem 
5. Recommendations for action 


DEFINITION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


Among the leaders of American thought who have given most penetrat- 
ing attention to the subject of standards in our colleges and universities is 
a distinguished son of California, Dr. John W. Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

In introducing a consideration of “Quality in Higher Education,” Dr. 
Gardner suggests that arguments over “elite” versus “mass” education 
“should be abandoned because behind the arguments is the assumption 
that a society can choose to educate a few people exceedingly well or to 
educate a great number of people somewhat less well, but that it cannot 
do both. 

“The fallacy of this assumption is obvious. A modern society such as 


* Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. Based upon a 
statement presented to California Legislature Assembly Interim Committee on Educa- 
tion, Subcommittee on Higher Education—at its hearing in Los Angeles, September 
24, 1959. 
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ours cannot choose to do one or the other. It has no choice but to do 
both. Our kind of society calls for the maximum development of individual 
potentialities at all levels.” 

Following a discussion of the differences in individuals and of a need 
for diversity in institutions, and in educational programs, Dr. Gardner 
points out: 

“As things stand now the word excellence is all too often reserved for 
the dozen or two dozen institutions which stand at the very zenith of our 
higher education in terms of faculty distinction, selectivity of students, 
and difficulty of curriculum. In these terms it is simply impossible to speak 
of a junior college, for example, as excellent. Yet sensible men can easily 
conceive of excellence in a junior college. 

“The traditionalist might say, ‘Of course! Let Princeton create a junior 
college and one would have an institution of unquestionable excellence!’ 
That may be correct, but it leads us down precisely the wrong path. If 
Princeton Junior College were excellent in the sense that Princeton Uni- 
versity is excellent, it might not be excellent in the most important way 
that a community college can be excellent. It would simply be a truncated 
version of Princeton University. A comparably meaningless result would 
be achieved if General Motors tried to add to its line of low priced cars 
by marketing the front half of a Cadillac. 

“We must learn to honor excellence (indeed to demand it) in every so- 
cially accepted human activity, however humble the activity, and to scorn 
shoddiness however exalted the activity. There may be excellent plumbers 
and incompetent plumbers, excellent philosophers and incompetent philos- 
ophers. An excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an in- 
competent philosopher. The society which scorns excellence in plumbing 
because plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philos- 
ophy because it is an exalted activity will have neither good plumbing 
nor good philosophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water.” 

What Dr. Gardner is pleading for, and what I would urge, is a devo- 
tion to excellence, a commitment to quality in all aspects of education, 
including each and every segment of every junior college and including 
each and every objective of that institution. 

With this background, I shall now propose a definition. It is this: 
Junior college standards are criteria on the basis of which it is possible 
to judge the degree of excellence with which an institution is achieving 
its purposes—not simply one of its goals, but rather each of its basic 
objectives. 


1 John W. Gardner. “Quality in Higher Education.” In Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1958. Washington, D.C., Association for Higher Education, 1958, pp. 8-9. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 12-13. 
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Junior CoLLecE TRANSFERS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


One of the important purposes of the junior college is to prepare stu- 
dents for advanced work at a senior institution. An obvious method for 
evaluating success in achieving this purpose is to study the records of 
junior college students who transfer to senior institutions—the Univer- 
sity of California, for example. Such records are available and have been 
analyzed with care. The findings, in brief, are that students who were 
qualified for admission to the University upon high school graduation but 
who elected to attend a junior college and then enter the University, do 
just as well scholastically at the University as do those who enter as 
freshmen. 

In addition, a sizable numbers of students, not eligible for University 
admission upon high school graduation, enter the University after attend- 
ance at junior college and make creditable, and in many cases superior, 
records. 

The study of the records of junior college transfer students is a 
continuing process during which each year the University sends every 
junior college a report on the grades made by its former students. These 
reports become an important basis for junior college improvement. Similar 
studies and plans in use at State colleges will become increasingly signif- 
icant as vastly larger numbers of junior college students transfer to these 
institutions. 

In brief, we can state that such evidence as we have indicates that 
the junior colleges of California are successful in preparing students for 
advanced work. Evaluative studies and efforts to maintain and improve 
standards must, however, continue to be pressed. 


ACCREDITATION—A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING STANDARDS 


Preparation for transfer is, of course, only one purpose of the junior 
college. Representative of concerted efforts to raise standards in all parts 
of the junior college program is the plan for accreditation which was 
cooperatively initiated six years ago by Western College Association, the 
California Junior College Association, and the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Under this plan each junior college, following extensive 
study of and report on its own program, is inspected and evaluated, on the 
basis of standards formulated for this purpose, by a six-member accredita- 
tion team. The recommendations of the visiting team are reported to the 
Commission for Accrediting Junior Colleges whose recommendations are 
in turn presented to Western College Association for action. 

Last year, as one part of a plan for appraising the accreditation pro- 
gram, I analyzed the reports of teams which visited fifty California public 
junior colleges, studying both the items of commendation and recom- 
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mendations for improvement.’ I was impressed with the range, thorough- 
ness and generally constructively critical nature of the reports. In all of 
this, standards had a role of central importance, with repeated emphasis 
given to the need for following up former students to aid in identifying 
strengths and weaknesses of the junior college, with recommendations for 
more attention to evaluating terminal vocational programs, and with a 
recognition of the role of guidance in raising standards. 

On the basis of my studies and observations, I commend to you the 
junior college accreditation plan as one which is contributing to the con- 
tinual improvement of junior college standards. 


A CructaL UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


A problem which concerns me, and a problem which concerns you and 
the taxpayers of this State, is the waste of time and talent, money and 
facilities which is occurring as thousands of students are today enrolled in 
California junior college courses for which they are not qualified—some- 
times by a deficiency of achievement or ability, at other times by lack of 
interest or goal. Not only is the time of such students themselves largely 
lost, but the burdens of instructors are increased and the progress of able 
students is often retarded. ; 

Partial statistical evidence regarding this problem is suggested by the 
fact that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the students entering junior 
college enroll in a university transfer course, whereas only a minority con- 
tinue their schooling beyond junior college graduation. Some of the stu- 
dents who do not persist discontinue their education for unpredictable 
family or financial reasons. For many, however, the causes of discon- 
tinuance relate to lack of qualifications for the particular program which 
they are pursuing. This situation is especially regretful, because in a major 
number of cases students are qualified for other courses and programs in 
their own institutions. 

This problem does not, of course, have its roots in the junior college. 
Rather it emerges from contemporary society which places its stamp of 
prestige upon a university degree and upon professional and white collar 
employment. Parents cherish for their sons and daughters and young 
people for themselves the rewards of a prestige curriculum. 

Late last month when I received your invitation to appear here today, 
I was in London during the closing weeks of an eight-month, 40,000-mile 
study trip which took me around the world and to more than thirty different 
countries on the continents of Australia, Asia, Africa, and Europe—not to 
mention the Philippines, New Zealand, and islands of the Pacific. 


8 B. Lamar Johnson, “Accreditation Teams Look at California Junior Colleges.” 
Junior College Journal, 29:63-73, 156-163. 
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During my travels I have been studying selected developments and 
problems in education, with particular emphasis on higher education. The 
basic problem we are discussing in California junior colleges is one which 
I found in all parts of the world. 

While visiting members of the British Commonwealth of Nations I 
was repeatedly told that Great Britain has been so successful in building 
up the prestige of its universities that a serious problem has been created— 
countless unqualified young people are taking programs which lead only 
to a university, whereas their talents might more appropriately be diverted 
to other fields of study—fields in which, in many cases, there is a pressing 
national demand for qualified workers. 

In India the British heritage of University training is attracting the 
enrollment of unprecedented numbers in University programs for which 
they are not prepared, and in programs which in many instances have little 
relevance to the pressing—and I really mean pressing—needs of their 
poverty-stricken nation. 

At Gormonzi, Southern Rhodesia, in the pre-university program for 
natives, I found that out of an entering class of ninety, only five actually 
qualified for university admission. In the Philippines there is a spate of 
preparation for law, with thousands of hopeful aspirants to the bar taking 
courses which they cannot hope to complete. 

At the Ministry of Education in Italy, I was told that most parents in- 
sist that their children take the University preparatory curriculum in the 
lycee, despite the face that only a small minority will qualify for Uni- 
versity admission. With tears in her eyes a mother told me of a lycee class 
with twenty-five members, all of whom were completing the thirteen- 
year curriculum leading to the University. Only seven of the group 
qualified. 

The problem which we face in enrolling junior college students in pro- 
grams for which they are qualified is a national and, indeed, a world prob- 
lem. In the United States, and particularly in California, we have at least 
two advantages which I failed to find in most other nations which I visited: 
First, we have a flexibility in our curriculums which makes it possible for 
students to transfer from one program to another; and, second, we have in 
our junior colleges a variety of offerings, vocational and general education, 
which students can take and which are adapted to the qualifications of 
students with many types and ranges of abilities and achievements. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


There are a number of lines of action which we might consider in 
reducing the wastage of talent in our junior colleges. 

One possibility would be to establish selective admission requirements. 
This possibility I should reject. Under present plans the junior college 
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offers opportunity for the education of a wide variety and range of talents— 
abilities which are needed in the citizenry, for the workers, and for the 
social and economic well-being of our American democracy. It would be 
false economy, indeed, to impose restrictive admission requirements which 
would result in a wastage of talent even greater than the wastage such 
restrictions were designed to alleviate. In addition, the junior college 
today provides an opportunity for the late bloomer—the student who may 
not have done well in high school, but who later makes his mark, often a 
distinguished record, in the university and in life. 

A second possibility would be to test all students and on the basis 
of the results assign students to appropriate programs. This plan I should 
also reject. In the first place, we do not have tests which are sufficiently 
accurate to justify such assignments. And, second, such a plan for pigeon- 
holing students smacks too much of the Russian totalitarian approach to 
education. 

I should like, however, to urge a four-step program which can reduce 
wastage and contribute to the continued improvement of junior college 
standards: 


1. Develop a thorough and scholarly program of testing and counsel- 
ing (coordinated with guidance programs in high school) in each junior 
college to the end that every student can be given the best possible guid- 
ance in selecting a curriculum and courses for which he is qualified. Such 
programs, of a type under development in some of our colleges, can be a 
major source of economy through reducing the current wastage of human 
talent. 

2. Coordinated with the guidance program, study and experiment 
with policies of admission to various junior college curriculums and pro- 
grams, to the end that students may be advised regarding the likelihood 
of their success. 

3. Permit students to remain in a junior college only on the basis of 
satisfactory achievement. What I am advocating is a continuation and 
extension of the more rigorous probation and retention practices now in 
the process of development and application by California junior colleges. 
These plans must, of course, fully utilize the guidance and counseling 
services referred to above. 

4. Continue and strengthen plans currently in use for raising junior 
college standards, including accreditation, studies of the success of former 
students in both advanced study and employment, and procedures for im- 
proving the education of superior students. 

These are all important. 


CoNCLUSION 
An ideal of democracy is to permit each individual to be educated 
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to the level of his highest potential. This is needed, not only because 
of the value of the contribution that each citizen makes to the state, but 
also, and perhaps more significantly, because democracy is committed to 
the overriding importance of every human personality. The development 
of the individual is and must be a goal and value in and of itself, entirely 
apart from any contribution such achievement may make to the state as 
such, 

Commitment to this principle demands the provision of a wide variety 
of opportunities for education beyond high school. 

During the past eight months I have been called upon to describe and 
discuss American education before audiences, both friendly and hostile, in 
many parts of the world. I want you to know the particular pride which I 
have taken in specifically referring to higher education in California, with 
its tripartite plan of public education beyond high school. 

Organizationally and philosophically I have yet to find any plan in 
the world that equals the California plan as a basis for achieving the 
ideal of democracy to educate each citizen to the level of his highest 
potential. But we dare not be complacent. We are engaged in world-wide 
conflict on the battlefield of education. It behooves us to press and press 
hard toward the realization of our ideals, toward the reduction of waste, 
and toward the continuing improvement of junior college standards as a 
contribution to our democratic ideals, prosperity and, I firmly believe, 
eventual peace. 


ERRATUM 


The Journal editor sincerely regrets an error that occurred in the Table of Contents 
of the April issue, wherein Dr. B. F. Skinner, rather than P. Kenneth Komoski, was 
listed as co-author of the article entitled “Teaching Machines Can Aid the Schools 
to Make Better Use of Teacher’s Time.” 





DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING 
THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY COURSE 


BY RAYMOND B. FOX* 


Although much has been written about the aims, content, and methods 
of teaching the Problems of Democracy course, no attempt has been made 
to identify the difficulties teachers encounter in (1) attempting to achieve 
the objectives, (2) selecting and organizing the content, and (3) teach- 
ing the course. The identification of such difficulties is a prerequisite not 
only to improving the quality of the problems course but also to improving 
pre-service and in-service education programs in the social studies. There- 
fore, in an attempt to identify the difficulties which teachers encounter in 
organizing and teaching the course, a questionnaire was constructed and 
sent to teachers of the problems course in California secondary schools. 
The questionnaire was completed and returned by 143 teachers of the 
course. 

The difficulties reported by each of the following groups of teachers 
were compared, using the chi-square technique as the statistical method, 
in order to identify factors that may be responsible for the difficulties re- 
ported: (1) teachers with majors in the social studies and those with 
majors in other fields, (2) teachers with the most and the least experience, 
(3) teachers with the most and the least education, (4) teachers teaching 
full-time in the social studies and those teaching part-time in the social 
studies, (5) men and women teachers, (6) single and married teachers, 
and (7) teachers in urban and rural areas. 

Some of the findings concerning the objectives of the Problems of 
Democracy course are: 


1. Most of the teachers reported the same objectives for the course. 
2. To produce young men and women who behave as intelligent and 
informed citizens is an objective which all of the teachers reported, 


* Associate Professor of Education, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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and it is also the objective which was reported to be the most diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

. The principal reason given by the teachers for the diffculties of 
achieving the objective is that the students apparently do not feel 
a need for becoming intelligent and informed citizens. 

. Two statistically significant differences were found by comparing 
the difficulties reported by the various groups of teachers: 


a. The teachers with majors in fields other than the social studies 
reported that it is more difficult to teach students to know and 
to evaluate critically methods of expressing public opinion 
than did the teachers with majors in the social studies. 

. Teachers in urban schools reported that it is more difficult to 
produce young men and women who behave as intelligent and 
informed citizens than did the teachers in rural schools. 


Some of the findings concerning the content of the Problems of De- 
mocracy course are: 


1. Although authorities agree that it is much better to study a few 
carefully selected units thoroughly than to try to survey all major 
problems in a democracy, the large number of units covered re- 
ported by most of the teachers indicates that many teachers still 
try to cover all of the problems included in the textbooks. 

. In addition to the units suggested for the problems course in the 
California Social Studies Framework, 90 per cent of the teachers 
reported that they teach a unit on the family, and 87 per cent re- 
ported that they teach a unit on courtship and marriage. 

. Responsibilities of the individual to the group is the topic which 
was reported to be most frequently included in the course and the 
most difficult to teach. 

. Several statistically significant differences were found by comparing 
the difficulties reported by the various groups of teachers: 


a. The teachers with majors in fields other than the social studies 
reported that it is more difficult to teach units on (1) the rela- 
tion of the state and federal government, (2) propaganda, (3) 
international relations, (4) race problems, (5) social motiva- 
tions and controls, (6) crime and delinquency, and (7) judicial 
opinions than did the teachers with majors in the social studies. 

b. Teachers with the most experience reported that it is more 
difficult to teach race problems than did teachers with the least 
experience. 

. Unmarried teachers reported that it is more difficult to teach 
units on courtship and marriage than did married teachers. 
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d. Women teachers reported that it is more difficult to teach units 
on courtship and marriage than did men teachers. 
Teachers in urban areas reported that it is more difficult to teach 
units on race problems than did teachers in rural areas. 


Some of the findings concerning the methods of teaching the Prob- 
lems of Democracy course are: 


1, 


In regard to textbooks, 12 per cent of the teachers do not use any 
textbook for the course, 32 per cent use one textbook, 35 per cent 
use two, 14 per cent use three, 5 per cent use four, and 2 per cent 
use five or more textbooks. Public Affairs pamphlets and the Life 
Adjustment booklets are the principal supplementary materials 
used, 

Most of the teachers reported that they use many procedures for 
teaching students how to solve problems and that they use many 
techniques of evaluation in the course. 


. Four procedures were reported to be most commonly used in teach- 


ing problem solving: 


a. Getting students to recall known information and to determine 
the need for more information. 
b. Getting students to secure information by reading and using 
library resources. 
. Teaching students to organize and summarize information. 
. Teaching students to analyze, interpret, and evaluate informa- 
tion. 


Class discussion is the evaluative technique which was reported to 
be used by the largest number of teachers. 


Teaching students to analyze, interpret, and evaluate information 


is the procedure for teaching problem solving which was reported 
to be the most difficult to use. 


The use of essay tests was reported to be the most difficult evalua- 
tive technique of those commonly used in the problems course; 
however, the observation of citizenship displayed in the community 
was reported to be the most difficult way to evaluate students by 
the teachers who reported that they use it. 


The principal reason given for the difficulty of teaching students to 
analyze, interpret, and evaluate information is that the students lack 
previous training or experience in analyzing, interpreting, and evalu- 
ating information; and the principal reason given for the difficulty 
of using citizenship observed in the community as a means of 
evaluation is that such evaluation is too subjective. 
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8. Several statistically significant differences were found by compar- 
ing the difficulties reported by the various groups of teachers: 


a. Teachers who are teaching full-time in the social studies re- 
ported that it is more difficult to provide opportunities for the 
students to act on their conclusions than did the teachers who 
are teaching part-time in the social studies. 


. Teachers who majored in fields other than the social studies 
reported that it is more difficult to select problems in terms of 
the resources, needs, and demands of the school and community 
than did the teachers who majored in social studies. 


. Teachers with the least education reported that it is more diffi- 
cult to motivate students than did the teachers with the most 
education. 


. Teachers in urban areas reported that it is more difficult to 


evaluate students by observing their citizenship in the com- 
munity than did the teachers in rural areas. 


Because it is very difficult to teach a course which cuts across the 
traditional subject matter barriers between the social science disciplines, it 
would seem that teachers would prefer to teach the more traditional 
courses in the social studies field, such as world history or United States 
history. Such is not the case. The teachers were asked in the question- 


naire to check the social studies course which they prefer to teach—world 
history, U.S. history, or problems of democracy. Of the 108 teachers who 
answered the question, 70 per cent indicated that they prefer to teach 
the problems of democracy course, 17 per cent prefer to teach U.S. history, 
7 per cent prefer to teach world history, and 6 per cent do not have a 
preference. The two principal reasons given for preferring to teach the 
problems of democracy course are: (1) the course has variety and 
flexibility of subject matter and (2) the course meets the needs of the 
students. 

The most important purpose of a teacher education program is to pre- 
pare students to teach the courses which they will be required to teach; 
therefore, because the problems course is the principal course offered in 
the twelfth grade in the social studies throughout the United States today, 
prospective social studies teachers should be prepared to teach it. On the 
basis of the findings of this study, several recommendations were made 
for the purposes of improving such programs. 

Because the content of the problems course is taken from all of the 
social sciences, teacher education institutions should require prospective 
social studies teachers to gain a broad background in all of the social 
sciences rather than a specialty in one of the social sciences. Prospective 
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social studies teachers should also be encouraged to develop interests in 
other fields, such as psychology, philosophy, and science. 

Increasing emphasis is being given in many problems courses to such 
concerns of youth as courtship, marriage, education, and family relations; 
therefore, teacher education institutions should prepare students to teach 
such units. 

Above all, because the problems course deals with contemporary prob- 
lems which change from year to year, prospective teachers of the course 
must be imbued with the need for continued study in order to keep 
adequately informed about contemporary problems. In-service educa- 
tional opportunities should also be provided for this purpose. 

Because one of the principal purposes of the problems course is to 
develop skill in critical thinking and because its content is taken from all 
of the social sciences, the problem method of teaching is especially adapt- 
able for use in the course. Therefore, pre-service and in-service programs 
should provide training and practice in the use of the problem method. 


CASSA SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND INTERESTED CITIZENS 


This summer CASSA is concentrating its efforts in one workshop to be held at 
Stanford University. It will be directed by J. Lloyd Trump and Robert N. Bush during 
the week of July 11-15. The central focus of the workshop will be upon the educa- 
tional program of the high school and the roles of the professional and the layman 
in improving the quality of high school education. 

The workshop will be held in conjunction with the CUBBERLEY LECTURE 
and CONFERENCE on “The High School and the American Public: A Search for 
Quality.” On Tuesday evening, July 12, Margaret Mead, noted American anthropologist 
will discuss the American high school in the context of the changing cultural patterns of 
the mid-twentieth century. The following day (July 13) Conference speakers will be 
Fred Hechinger, Education Editor of the New York Times, and Arthur Corey, Executive 
Secretary of the California Teachers’ Association. 

Each principal attending the workshop is urged to invite board members, influential 
lay persons, and a representative of the press in his community to participate in the 
workshop as a member of a community team. 

Inquiry about and application for admission to the workshop should be addressed 
to Professor R. N. Bush, School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
Enrollment is limited. 





GET OUT THE VOTE 


BY JOHN M. STEVENS* 


In a recent local election in a typical California city 36 per cent of 
the registered voters went to the polls. The city clerk estimated that only 
about three-fourths of the potentially eligible adult voters had actually 
registered. No matter what the result of this election were it was clear 
that the rule of the majority was not in force. 

The government of too many American communities is actually in the - 
hands of the “interested” minority. The majority of adults have responded 
to their twelve years of public education with a degree of apathy that 
would certainly shock the founding fathers and should give all social 
studies teachers at least a moment's pause. 

A major objective of social studies education should be to awaken in 
all students a realization of the importance of the elective process and an 
understanding of how that process affects their own personal interest. 
While the citizen may obtain justice in the courts and may petition the 
Congress for redress of his grievances, it is only at the ballot box that he 
can decide what kind of court he wants, what kind of Congress he wants 
and what kind of political forces he wishes to place in power over him. 

To involve the student emotionally and intellectually in the process 
of a local election may give him an experience which will direct him to- 
ward responsible citizenship. The following suggestions are possible 
means of achieving this involvement. They have, for the most part, been 
used in the eighth- and ninth-grade classes at Bancroft Junior High School, 
San Leandro, California. 


* Teacher of Social Studies, Chairman of the Department, Bancroft Junior High 
School, San Leandro, California. 
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Asout A MonTH BEFORE THE ELECTION 


To introduce this subject, the best audio-visual material I have seen 
is the film TICKET TO FREEDOM, produced by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and available through their film distribution centers for the price of 
the return postage. The film shows three commonplace excuses for not 
voting and points out how dangerous these are in practice. It remains for 
the teacher to present the fourth and most deadly excuse, “I can’t vote 
because I didn’t register, and I didn’t register so I wouldn't get stuck with 
jury duty.” It would be good if some enterprising company would produce 
a film showing what might happen to such a freeloader when he lands in 
court before an elected judge and a jury, not of his peers but of his 
superiors. 

Incumbents who are not up for re-election at the time may be invited 
to speak to the class on the operations of the school board and the city 
council. Opposing candidates may also be invited, although I have not 
tried this yet. 

Public meetings at which the candidates speak and issues are debated 
are generally held in the evening. Students may be required or encouraged 
to attend one of these meetings and report back to the class. 

An excellent plan is to have all candidates be interviewed by the stu- 
dents. At the time of the 1958 school board/city council election in San 
Leandro this assignment was made to a leadership class of both eighth- 


and ninth-grade students. Their first step was to develop the following 
questions to ask all candidates. 


1. The Past 


a. What are his qualifications for the office? 
b. Has he had any previous experience in this area? 
. What interest has he had in youth, recreation, or other commu- 
nity affairs? 
. What is his occupational background? 
. General background information: How long has he been a resi- 
dent? Where was he born? Does he have children in the public 
schools? What is his own educational background? 


2. The Present 


a. Why is he running and who are his supporters? 
b. Why does he feel that he can do a better job for the community 
or the schools than his opponent? 
. As he sees it, what are the good points and what needs to be 
improved in the city or in the school system? 
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These questions were developed by the students with advice but no 
editing by their teacher. 

Candidates were then assigned to specific students. Each student was 
held responsible for writing a formal letter asking for an interview at the 
convenience of the candidate. Due to various conflicts, there was time to 
complete and report to the class on only eight of the ten candidates. I 
would say from this experience that three to four weeks is the optimum 
time to devote to such an assignment. 

Poltical propaganda used in the campaign may be read and subjected 
to critical analysis in class. When the English/Social Studies Core is 
taught by the same teacher, spelling and vocabulary lists can be developed 
to good effect. The major objective is, of course, to help the student begin 
to understand the issues at stake in his own community. In understanding 
these issues, the student may begin to see himself and his interests in a 
political frame of reference. It is, by way of contrast, extremely difficult 
for a student in secondary school or even an average adult to see anything 
relevant to his own interests in the Credit Mobilier or the Missouri Com- 
promise. Students grasp more easily the significance of great historic issues 
after having first understood how men are elected or defeated and how 
schools, sewers, streets or sidewalks are or are not built in his own home 
town. According to this view, every American community shows in 
microcosm some part of the whole history of democracy. 

Two weeks before election day the city or county clerk should be 
asked for a map of voting precincts and the names of the judges who will 
be in charge of precincts near the school. With this information the stu- 
dents can locate the polling place in their own precincts in advance, and 
the teacher can contact an election judge in order to arrange a field trip for 
election day. These arrangements should be quite detailed, and the elec- 
tion officers should have a clear idea what it is you want the students to 
learn from their visit. The election judge should have in advance a copy 
of the worksheet which the students will bring with them to the polling 
place. 


ELECTION Day 


A field trip to the polls will be fairly easy to accomplish for a normal 
size class in forty-five to fifty-five minutes. Probably only a third or a half 
of the class will be able to get into the room at one time. The others will 
be able to examine the list of registered voters posted outside. 

An essential part of the field trip is a worksheet to be given to the stu- 
dents just before leaving the class. It can serve both as a guide to the 
polling place and as a homework assignment. The worksheet might in- 
clude such items as these: 
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WORKSHEET FOR VISITATION TO POLLING PLACE 
Part 1—Field Trip 


Precinct number Address 
Number of registered Republicans 
Democrats 
Number who decline to state party 
Total number of voters in the precinct 
Polls are open from.......... Sees P.M. 
Number who had voted when we arrived 
The polling place can be identified by a 
When opening the polls the election judge must say 


In what order do the following events occur? Place the proper number in 
the blanks to the left of each item. 
Voter marks the ballot. 
The corner slip is torn off ballot and given to voter. 
Voter signs the list. 
The voter’s name is checked in the Registration Book. 
The ballot is placed in the box. 
The number next to the voter's signature is placed on the two 
registration lists and his name is underlined or crossed out on 
each of these lists. 


The four public officials at this polling place are: 


Official Title Salary 
Mrs. Wood 
Mrs. Buckingham 


Mrs. Brown 
Mrs. Reid 


What should a person do if he sees the name of a nonresident of the precinct 
underlined on the registration lists? What would then happen? 


Part 2—-To be completed as homework 


Your precinct number 
voters 
Number declining to state Total registered voters 
Number who have voted by 4 P.M........... 
Name of election judge 
Address of polling place 
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Tue Day AFTER THE ELECTION 


The ambitious social studies teacher will prepare a ditto sheet of 
arithmetic problems based on the election returns. Problems in addition, 
subtraction, division, and in finding percentages are easy to construct 
from this type of material. With a little persuasion you might get the 
mathematics department to devote the day to studying the election returns. 

The worksheets from the previous day are collected and checked for 
accuracy. A discussion of why certain candidates and issues were success: 
ful or not will probably take most of the period. 

To complete the analysis of the election in their own precinct each 
student should be given a tally sheet with the names of the candidates and 
propositions. He should then go back to his own polling place, check the 
results as posted for his precinct, and record them on his tally sheet. When 
the tally sheets from all students are in they can be compared with one 
another and with the general returns. 


Days orn WEEKS LATER 
A study of the history of the right to vote will now be meaningful. 
The students should be able to profit from readings and discussions of the 
Magna Carta, the English Revolution, the disappearance of property quali- 
fications in the early Nineteenth Century,‘ the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments? and the Women’s Suffrage movement. Some stu- 


dents might report on the movement to reduce the voting age to eighteen. 

Visits by groups of students are, I believe, especially appreciated by 
school trustees. They are for the most part public spirited people who con- 
sider the welfare of children important enough to devote many hours and 
much energy to the solution of our educational problems. They are pleased 
to discover that social studies teachers consider their work to be educa- 
tionally important. 


CONCLUSION 


For secondary students the study of local issues and local elections may 
provide the springboard to effective adult citizenship. If we fail to teach 
these local and present events with imagination, but instead devote our- 
selves exclusively to a dreary reconsideration of matters far distant from 
the hearts and minds of our students, we may reasonably expect the “in- 
terested” minority to continue in power while the apathetic majority stays 
as sleepy as they are. 


1 The State texts are weak on this. See LIVING IN OUR AMERICA by I. J. 
Quillen and E. Krug, Scott Foresman & Co., 1951, pp. 276, 280. 

2 Report of Civil Rights Commission on registration irregularities in Montgomery, 
Alabama, would be useful here. 





OPERATION COLLEGE DAY 


BY EDWARD J. NEUMEIER* 


How everyone can obtain the most value from meeting with college 
representatives is a problem that plagues numerous high school districts. 
Consequently, school-wide meetings for college representatives, students, 
parents, and counselors have sometimes been discontinued. 

Personnel of Tamalpais Union High School District in Marin County, 
California, found serious deficiencies in “College Night” program held 
individually by the district's three schools. Danger signals were seen, 
especially in the reactions of the college representatives. Their efforts, 
limited by time and distance, were being spread so thin that the effective- 
ness of the meetings was in question. 

Further, some large colleges wanted group sessions to avoid wasteful 
repetition; other colleges wanted individual contact with students and 
parents. Because of emphasis on academic matters, technical and spe- 
cialized professional schools were often not interested. A shopping tour, 
carnival atmosphere which some representatives said prevailed at many 
College Nights often resulted, they claimed, because students and par- 
ents were not previously prepared. 

In addition, district personnel, interested in working with each of 
the high schools, well knew the repetitive factors involved for them. 

Yet administrative and guidance personnel knew valuable educational 
results could accrue by bringing students, parents, and college representa- 
tives together. They thought it unwise to let such guidance opportunities 
slip away. 

The Board of Trustees and administrative staff decided to organize a 
joint district “College Day and Night” for the three schools, to be held 


* Journalism Teacher, Sir Francis Drake High School, San Anselmo, California. 
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at Redwood High School in Larkspur, the newest and most centrally 
located school. Miss Mardys Whiteman, counselor and English teacher, 
was appointed coordinator as part of a summer project in guidance. 

Beginning with several obvious criteria for selection, she contacted 
colleges, universities, technical schools, and military academies. Her 
criteria included previous participants, schools frequently attended by 
district graduates, and schools for which there was known local interest— 
Amherst and Whitman, for example. Regional and West Coast schools 
were most numerous, but all sections of the United States were represented. 

Having received advance clearance from the West Coast Committee of 
the College Entrance Examination Board to avoid conflicts, October 21 
was set as the date. Personal typewritten letters of invitation were then 
sent to eighty-five post-high school institutions. The plan was described: 
afternoon meetings for interested students and an evening program for 
parents; providing of classrooms for representatives who would prefer 
them to display tables; space in the gymnasium for those who preferred 
that; three thirty-minutes sessions in the classrooms for both afternoon 
and evening programs. 

Colleges were assured that adequate spadework would be done: stu- 
dents and parents would be asked to stay the full thirty minutes if they 
chose to attend a group session; a series of preparatory meetings with stu- 
dents and parents would be held; all possible publicity, within and without 
the school system, would be sought to stimulate interest and understanding 
of educational opportunities beyond high school; a dinner was planned 
between afternoon and evening programs so representatives could meet 
with counselors and administrators. 

So that there would be no infringement on established school contacts, 
the initial invitation also said: “It is our hope that this will in no way re- 
place the regular visits of the individual representatives to our schools . . .” 

A self-addressed postal card, with blanks for name of institution and 
title of representative, preference of facilities (table in gym or classroom 
for group ), acceptance of dinner, and “additional arrangements requested,” 
was enclosed. 

While awaiting responses, the school district personnel made good 
their assurances. Committees were set up in each school; a time schedule 
for the entire day was agreed upon. Placards with name of each school 
were made; representatives’ names were not included because of possible 
changes. A printed program listing names of representatives and institu- 
tions would be prepared. A reception for representatives was planned after 
the afternoon student sessions. The host school service club and PTA 
took care of decorations. 

Department heads for art, music, and business were encouraged to 
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help generate interest because a major criticism had been dominance by 
academic institutions. 

Responses came in slowly at first, picking up after summer vacation 
months. When the postal card was returned, a second communication was 
sent giving the time schedule, general directions, and restating name and 
title in case of error. 

To prepare students and parents, an attractive four-page printed fold- 
over entitled “Your Future: Selecting a College” was compiled. It included 
a brief statement on the importance and complexity of choosing a college. 
It included an outline on “Considerations in the Choice of a College” 
which had four main topics—Why college?; Factors involved in the choice 
of a college; College Entrance Examination Board; and Helps in choosing 
a college. : 

A copy of the foldover was enclosed with the second letter to the repre- 
sentatives as evidence of preparation for students and parents, concrete 
assurance that those who would come seeking information would not be 
coming “cold.” 

The second letter to the colleges was the final contact unless more were 
initiated by the institution for changes or further information. The invita- 
tion had been issued; acceptance had been received; confirmation of ac- 
ceptance, with added information, was sent. While preparing and sending 
out material to eighty-five schools was no minor task, the simplicity of the 
arrangement demanded a minimum of clerical effort and achieved a high 
degree of accuracy. Follow-up letters were planned for those who at- 
tended and those who did not—in order that contact would be started for 
the next one. 

Of the eighty-five schools contacted, sixty responded affirmatively. 
Those who sent rejections usually included a letter to explain that the 
distance was too great, no funds were available for sending representatives, 
or the date was impractical. Some of these—like Ohio State and Duke 
Universities—did send material to be placed on a special table. 

While responses were being tallied, while arrangement committees 
were functioning, counselors in the three schools were setting up meetings 
with students and parents. Juniors and seniors at each school gathered in 
groups to hear counselors talk about the advantages of post-high school 
education, the bewildering variety of colleges and technical schools, and 
to be briefed so they could give prior thought to the type of education they 
wanted and to the kind of questions they wanted answered. Student meet- 
ings were held a week to ten days prior to October 21. 

Topics discussed by counselors with students varied according to the 
school and the counselor. But suggested outlines were given counselors 
which included such factors as cost, religious affiliation, size, location, 
academic needs and other general aspects the student should consider. 
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Students were furnished with a temporary list of the institutions which 
had responded and with the outline mentioned above. 

In conjunction with the PTA’s whose members set up the dates, ar- 
ranged refreshments and helped with publicity through their established 
channels, parent nights were held for individual schools. The six counselors 
in each school presented the program, dividing it into topics selected on 
the basis of past experience with “College Nights” in the individual school. 
Question and answer periods were included. 

Throughout the preparation period a steady flow of publicity was main- 
tained to keep interest alive. The local daily newspaper and the several 
weeklies in the district published articles which were sent them at timed 
intervals. School bulletins were utilized and school newspapers carried 
articles and editorials. Among other things, students learned October 21 
would be a minimum school day, but attendance at the college information 
program would be voluntary. Mimeographed material and PTA bulletins 
were sent to parents. 

Thoroughgoing spadework, careful long-range planning, anticipation 
of every possibility, directed effort to get the greatest participation—these 
things paid off. The results could be seen when students began arriving on 
October 21 at Redwood High. A preview of such results might have been 
seen even earlier when representatives arrived, received name tags, set 
up exhibits and found how thoroughly physical facilities had been pre- 
pared: available blackboard and bulletin-board space, supplies and neat 
classrooms for those holding group sessions, clearly designated tables and 
available supplies for those setting up their displays in the gymnasium. 

But it was the intelligent behavior and courteous interest of the stu- 
dents which made the project stand out as one of educational value. More 
than one representative remarked that the students obviously knew what 
they were about; they had obviously come for genuine purposes, not just 
to stroll with friends and shop around. Subsequently this student attitude 
and behavior was the factor most remarked upon in the letters of 
appreciation. 

When their parents came in the evening, the months of careful plan- 
ning were even more in evidence to the representatives. Staff members 
circulating freely among the total crowd of more than two thousand heard 
scores of enthusiastic comments. No unfavorable remarks were reported. 

“This is more like it,” one representative said. “So many of these things 
have the atmosphere of a bazaar. These people seem to know what they're 
looking for.” 

And to make sure their appreciation and enthusiasm was not lost in 
the shuffle of transient verbalism, several dozen of the schools represented 
have taken the trouble to write leters, which were a fitting final testimony 
to the value of a well-planned project in educational guidance. 





THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND THE 
GIFTED PUPIL 


BY CHARLES E. ROLLINS* 


There is a growing awareness among businessmen, educators, and the 
government that the health and vigor of American society depend on 
making the most of all of the capacities of all of the people. In the global 
race to develop intellectual potential, we must be especially concerned 
with the problem of what to do with and for the exceptionally able high 
school student. It is increasingly clear that if we fail to provide for the 
fullest possible development of our ablest young people we endanger our 
future as a democratic nation. Critics of the public educational system 
tell us that we are wasting the time of these advanced students, indeed 
even dulling their interest in learning, by having them conform to what 
these critics term “a system of mediocrity forced upon us by a mass educa- 
tion system.” 

There have been many suggested panaceas. Some critics have sug- 
gested homogeneous grouping; others advocate “honors courses.” Other 
suggestions have included a general “raising of standards” throughout pub- 
lic schools to make them more comparable to the European and particu- 
larly the Russian programs. A more ingenious solution is suggested by 
those who advocate an “accelerated program,” i.e.., a program in which 
designated students go directly from the junior year in high school to the 
freshman year on a college campus. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education interested itself in this 
particular program. Experiments financed by them in this area are of great 
interest. The programs they set up were recently evaluated in a report 
entitled “They Went to College Early.” According to this report, the ex- 
periment with the Early Admissions Program clearly demonstrated its 


* Dean, York Junior College, York, Pennsylvania. 
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promise as a means for fuller utilization of the capacities of the excep- 
tional young people. The evidence indicates that it represents a promising 
approach to the problem of enabling the best students to realize their full 
potential. The program is especially fruitful for the pre-professional stu- 
dent who is faced with a long period of specialization; the doctor, the 
physicist, the engineer. The program has many advantages for developing 
the full academic abilities of the bright student. There are also some dis- 
advantages. The most frequently cited disadvantage noted by the ex- 
perimenters, by the faculties of the schools, and by the students themselves, 
was that early admission to college causes more than the usual amount of 
personal and social problems. 

Youths of college age are on the threshold of a much-desired independ- 
ence, but their lack of experience in self-direction and self-discipline re- 
sults in a mixture of hopes, fears, and doubts, all magnified by a variety of 
problems which they are just beginning to recognize as their own. All 
college-bound students face the problem of adjustment to life on the 
campus. Enrolling in college frequently involves the first real separation 
from parents and the first taste of meeting these problems without benefit 
of parental guidance and authority. Every freshman must learn to budget 
his time between study and recreation. He must “find” himself in an en- 
tirely new community; academically, socially, emotionally, in regard to 
religion, in adjusting to a whole new way of life. The early admission 
scholars, as a group, were found to have more difficulties with these prob- 
lems than those with whom they were compared. 

It seems logical that younger students with less experience in life 
should find it more difficult to adjust satisfactorily to this abrupt cutting 
of home ties and authority. In our American educational system there is 
an institution which seems uniquely qualified to help these students 
through the difficult period of adjustment. A segment of the American 
educational scene which seems to have been neglected in considering the 
problem of gifted pupils is the community junior college. 

Proponents of the community junior college point to certain advantages 
in junior college education which would seem to meet and solve those 
problems found by the study to be the greatest stumbling blocks to the 
all-round success of the early admission scholars. The problem of academic 
acceleration can be met while personal and social problems can be mini- 
mized. The community junior college student usually remains at home and 
commutes to the campus so that the problem of separation from parental 
guidance, help, and authority is alleviated to a great extent. The com- 
munity junior college student is able to remain in a familiar community, 
socially, emotionally, religiously while adjusting to a new academic en- 
vironment. 

In addition to a continuing home environment, the community junior 
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college student enters an institution which stresses student personnel 
services, guidance, and individualized treatment. Junior college faculties, 
not distracted by the requirements of research and a demand to produce 
books, are in a particularly advantageous position to provide superior 
student personnel services. 

By removing the causes for the most important problems faced by the 
early admission student, the community junior college should enable him 
to make a better and easier adjustment to his new academic life. Here is 
an excellent place to continue experimentation. The community junior 
college can afford the benefits of early admission to college while tending 
to minimize the major social, personal, and economic difficulties usually 
found with such admission. A whole new field of experimentation and 
research might well be opened in this area so that we may lose no avenue 
of advancement in our efforts to develop these gifted students to their 
fullest potential. 


WHAT THE U.S. GOVERNMENT PROPOSED TO SPEND IN 1961 
FOR ACTIVITIES IN WHICH EDUCATORS HAVE AN INTEREST 


1960 1961 Change 
National Defense Education Act $171,000,000 + 


Payments to federally-affected school 

districts (operations ) 126,695,000 
Payments to federally-affected school 

districts (construction ) 44,390,000 
Library services 7,300,000 . 
Vocational education 31,702,000 
U.S. Office of Education salaries 13,427,000 
School lunches 110,000,000 no change 
National Science Foundation 70,000,000 + 
Veterans education and training 316,000,000 _ 


There are no bold proposals in the Budget for educational or cultural ventures for 
the year ahead. What then does the Budget propose? In summary, this: 

* A sharp reduction in aid for schools in federally affected districts. 

* More money for National Defense Education Act projects. 

* A slight increase for National Science Foundation activities on behalf of science 
and math teachers. 

* A shift of emphasis in vocational education, from traditional craft training to 
“science-age skills.” 

* Authorization to assist colleges and universities to build “academic, housing and 
related educational facilities.” 

* Repeal of affidavit requirements from the National Defense Education Act. 

* Finally, President Eisenhower asks Congress in his Budget message to enact the 
Administration’s plan for helping localities with limited resources to build public schools. 
The plan is to authorize annual federal advances to local school districts to pay up to 
half the debt service (principal and interest) on $3 billion of bonds to be issued in the 
next five years for school construction. 

—Ed Press Newsletter, January 1960 





A TEACHING MACHINE FOR 
DRIVER TRAINING 


BY ROGER WURTZ* 


We are driving along a quiet suburban street about 25 miles per hour. 
Just ahead is a station wagon traveling at approximately the same speed. 
Without signaling, and without warning, the wagon suddenly turns into 
a driveway. 

“Brake hard, turn left, blow horn!” we are commanded. 

We veer sharply and somehow manage to avoid the car in front. 

Fortunately for us we are watching a motion picture projected on a 
screen in front of a classroom. Instead of real cars, we are seated in driving 
simulators known as Aetna Drivotrainers—a device generally acknowl- 
edged as the first and only scientific teaching aid in the field of driver 
training. Our instructor's voice is on the sound track of the film, and our 
every action is recorded on a printed tape as we “drive.” 

Like aviation’s famous Link Trainer, the Aetna Drivotrainer is revolu- 
tionizing instructional methods, cutting training costs, and improving the 
quality of instruction in high schools from coast to coast. 

“The Aetna Drivotrainer method is the only possible way to practice 
emergency driving situations,” says Los Angeles State College’s Saxon 
Elliot. “By means of film the instructor can, at will, reproduce almost 
every conceivable driving condition a student might face.” 

A library of nineteen sound films includes subjects such as these: 

“Shifting Smoothly,” “Steering, Signaling, Braking,” “Driving on Hills,” 
“Defensive Driving,” “Driving on Expressways,” “Driving on One-way 
Streets,” and “Road Sense in Review.” 

Elementary films leave nothing to the student’s imagination as they 


* President, Roger Wurtz Company, Box 524, San Rafael, Calif. 
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explain, direct, and guide the beginner through each situation. More 
advanced films such as “Expressways” and the final examination, “Test 
Drive,” leave the student driver to his own devices while the instructor 
observes each car from his control tower position as the automatic recorder 
checks some thirty-two different actions in each car in the classroom. 

The cars look like the carnival variety at first glance but there the 
similarity stops. These full-scale reproductions of the driving controls 
of a late model popular car are complete in every important detail. Steer- 
ing, clutch, brake—everything has the feel of a real car. The speedometer 
is calibrated to the pressure on the accelerator. You can actually stall 
the engine if you let out the clutch too fast. Under the hood, instead of 
an engine, is a maze of switches and relays. 

At the rear of the room is the master recorder unit synchronized to a 
motion picture projector. As the film rolls through the projector, electrical 
impulses set up the action required in each car according to the situation 
shown on the screen. These impulses must be matched by identical ones 
from the controls in order to get the required result on the printed tape. 
The Aetna Drivotrainer actually combines an audio-visual presentation 
with student participation thus enabling one instructor to teach as many 
as twenty-five students at one time. 


Resutts COMPARED 
Just how well can the Drivotrainer teach students to drive? Few would 


argue that such a device can teach skills, but what about all-important 
driving attitudes? As a result of tests, the Drivotrainer is now approved 
for use in driver training in thirteen states including California. 


Los ANGELES Stupy FINDINGS 


In Los Angeles a study was made with 240 students who were divided 
into two equal groups—one to receive the prescribed dual-control training 
exclusively; the other to be trained with the Aetna Drivotrainer and with 
only half the usual time behind the wheel. 

To determine the extent to which the groups were equated they were 
statistically compared as to grade placement, numerical size, sex, age, IQ, 
grade level, and previous driving experience. There were no significant 
differences indicated. The students were then pre-tested, given instruc- 
tion, and post-tested. The results showed no significant differences in 
the driving ability of either group. However, significant attitude improve- 
ment was found in the group trained by the Aetna Drivotrainer method. 
This was determined by the Siebrecht Attitude Scale administered to 
both groups. 

In its summary of cost comparisons, the Los Angeles study estimated 
that the savings, when using an 8-place Drivotrainer following the experi- 
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mental program, would be over $6,170 per 1,000 students trained. A 15- 
place Drivotrainer would result in savings of $11,650 per 1,000 students 
trained. 
These findings substantiate the claim that the Aetna Drivotrainer will 
not only reduce the cost of instruction but improve the quality as well. 
Aetna Drivotrainers are now in daily use in several hundred class- 
rooms in schools throughout the United States. 


AupI0-VISUAL PARTICIPATION 


The Aetna Drivotrainer combines the audio-visual training method 
with a third and indispensable dimension: participation. Beginning with 
the most elementary procedures of starting the engine and learning the 
shift pattern, the Drivotrainer can take the student through the first drive, 
driving on hills, parking, backing, driving in traffic and on freeways as 
well as through emergency situations. Not to be confused with “testing” 
devices, the Aetna Drivotrainer can only be compared with aviation’s Link 
Trainer. It demonstrates, shows by example, and tests—by degrees. 

The carefully prepared Drivotrainer films do more than talk about 
good driver attitudes. They demonstrate good attitude in scores of on- 
the-spot instances with student drivers participating. In the elementary 
films, for example, the announcer carefully explains each step methodically 
and thoroughly, often enriching the commentary with anecdotes that serve 
as a peg for the memory. In the more advanced films, fewer instructions 
are given and more action is demanded of the driver. In the final films, 
the driver is left to his own resources as he “drives the celluloid highway” 
and the recorder keeps the score. 

The control-tower recorder can operate either fully automatically or 
by the manual control of the instructor. In fully automate operation, situ- 
ations are framed by electromechanical impulses sent to each car by the 
projector. Drivers must match the impulses by correlative responses or a 
negative check appears on a paper tape which feeds continuously through 
the recorder’s printing banks. Under manual operation, the instructor is 
free to make any one of eight different checks at will, simply by pressing 
a button at his control station. 

One button shows the position of the accelerator in each car; another 
shows whether clutch is engaged, at friction point, or disengaged. All in- 
formation is instantly flashed to the instructor and printed mechanically 
before his eyes to eliminate any question on the part of the doubtful stu- 
dent. Educators who work with the apparatus for a short time soon learn 
to read between the lines, as well as the actual printed record, and, in this 
way, can determine when a reaction was delayed, too fast, or duplicated. 
The recorder will even indicate a stalled engine when the clutch is released 
too fast. 
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Is the Drivotrainer a “robot” teacher? Talk to experienced devotees 
like Dr. Walter G. Patterson or Dr. Louis I. Bernoff of Los Angeles, or 
Dr. Richard Kaywood of Anaheim, and they will tell you it is not. In the 
final analysis, the Drivotrainer will make a poor teacher better, but in the 
hands of a good teacher it becomes a tool with unlimited potential for the 
enrichment and development of safe drivers. 


Costs AND TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Let us compare the cost of behind-the-wheel training to the usual situ- 
ation in a typical high school today. In a classroom one teacher can handle 
twenty-five or thirty students per hour. In a car the teacher virtually 
becomes a private tutor, with one student actually driving while two or 
three ride along as observers. Even with training cars loaned free of charge 
by public-spirited auto dealers, driver training costs $45 to $55 per student 
in California. In one large high school in the Bay Area the per-pupil cost 
for driver training is $50.11. The Drivotrainer will cut this cost to ap- 
proximately $34. 

The Drivotrainer can reduce the present per-pupil cost of driver train- 
ing at your school. It can enable you to increase the volume of students 
handled with your present staff. It may also at the same time increase the 
effectiveness of instruction. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 


Donald Richardson, Vice-Principal at Christopher Columbus Junior 
High School, Canoga Park, reports these interesting suggestions concern- 
ing “Steps for Teachers in the Adjustment of Pupil Behavior.” 

Discipline is a special kind of guidance which is directed toward the 
goal of self-control and self-discipline; the teacher is primarly responsible 
for exerting the necessary leadership to bring it about. 

What are the steps a teacher may take in order to get his classroom 
under control? 

First, every effort should be made to prevent situations which en- 
courage overt behavior by: 


1. Setting up class activities for various abilities. 

2. Planning the day’s work in advance. 

3. Finding the causes of misbehavior. 

4. Appreciating the need for a warm and friendly pupil-teacher re- 
lationship. 

5. Using corrective measures firmly and consistently with fairness as 
the tempering factor. 


It takes time and practice for a teacher to develop techniques which 
will reduce or eliminate the annoying distractions created by some pupils 
in the classroom. Remedial measures in pupil adjustment graduate from 
the general to the specific and from the gentle reminder to the referral 
of the pupil to the administrative offices. 

After the teacher has established his pattern of class routines and has 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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carefully planned his lessons, the following steps in maintaining a learn- 
ing atmosphere in the room are helpful: 


1. 
9 


a 


Give a general reminder to the class when first incident occurs. 
Give specific reminder to individual at time of the misbehavior 
(being careful to avoid a personal duel of words before the class, 
and never to embarrass or humiliate; by not making an issue at this 
point you may win the pupil over where sterner measures fail). 


. Become acquainted with the cumulative record, attendance, and 


health cards. 


. Hold teacher-student conference on the student’s own time to dis- 


5. 


‘cuss the problem as the pupil sees it (place the responsibility on 


him and assure him of your willingness to help him overcome his 
fault). 


Change environment by moving the pupil's seat. 


If the youngster fails to respond to the above steps, it seems likely 
that there are disturbing problems underlying the surface behavior. Ob- 
tain additional information by talking with: 


6. 
7. 
8. 


the homeroom teacher. 
the grade counselor. 
the vice-principal. 


Based upon the information revealed by the investigation, use appro- 


priate steps indicated below: 


9. 


10. 


Attempt to adjust assignments and lessons to child’s interest and 
ability. 

Provide opportunities for pupil to gain attention and to relieve 
physical tension by exercise (monitoring windows, delivering 
equipment, etc. ). 


. Make special effort to note and praise improvement (after all, 


everyone needs his daily ration of love and praise! ). 


. Have child write a statement indicating his problem and his plan 


for improvement. 


. Keep anecdotal records of misbehavior; show pupil the record and 


inform him that it will be sent to counselor or vice-principal if 
action continues. 


. Inform grade counselor of pupil's misbehavior so that conference 


can be arranged during counseling period. 


. Have pupil write specific misbehavior and send statement home 


for parent’s signature to be returned for filing. 


. Request progress report in order to discover behavior pattern in 


other classes. 


. Contact the home. Be sure the conversation indicates that the pur- 
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pose of your calling is not to aim a complaint at the parent but 
to assist in helping the child solve his problem. 

18. Take privileges from the pupil (remove from class office, prevent 
leaving early for service duty, etc. ). 

19. Hold parent-pupil-teacher conference to make a plan for adjust- 
ment. 

20. Hold a conference in vice-principal’s office with pupil present. 

21. Refer pupil to office with accompanying statement of problems 
(anecdotal records are very helpful). 


Methods in handling discipline problems are individual and all-inclu- 
sive. No one can tell another person how to discipline; one can only sug- 
gest. The important thing is to do something. If the results are not what 
you would desire, there will be other occasions for trying different methods 
and techniques. Remember—be calm; keep calm. Be firm, consistent, fair. 
Plan ahead, and if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HicH SCHOOLS 


Manteca Union High School may be the first to inaugurate a bus evacu- 
ation program. 

During the past month students have practiced evacuation of buses, 
just as they would in a real emergency. 

School officials and highway patrol officers along with Kenneth Von 
Rueden, high school safety adviser, have observed many evacuations. 
From their observations and suggestions a program has been formed. 

School officials say newspapers recently reported five bus accidents 
throughout the nation in which more than twenty students were killed. 
The evacuation drills are designed to eliminate panic. Students learn to 
leave a bus automatically by any means possible. 

Van Rueden stated students so far have been warned when an evacu- 
ation would take place. During the practice all exits are used. It was 
reported time for an evacuation varied from 10 to 30 seconds. 

All buses will be marked on the interior as to student evacuation routes. 
The markings will indicate clearly which bus door is to be used for evacu- 
ation. 

All buses will have an emergency door captain and alternate who will 
be responsible for opening emergency doors and assisting students out 
these doors in a careful and responsible way. The door captains will be 
selected by the bus driver as to dependability, school attendance, and 
age. It will be the alternate’s duty to assist the door captain in drills 
and emergencies or to take his place in the event of his absence. The door 
captains will be assigned permanent seats next to their assignment. 

Bus emergency drills will be held monthly with the driver in charge. 
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Oroville High School, in cooperation with Oroville Elementary Schools, 
is quite serious in developing a real program for potential teachers. 

At the present time four girls and one boy are serving as teacher as- 
sistants and report to their master teachers at the Eastside School for 
approximately one hour of work and observation each day for nine weeks. 
Their duties are many and varied, including such things as reading stories 
to small groups of children, helping with penmanship, checking spelling, 
aiding in the collection of money, setting up displays, and assisting in 
playground activities. 

The Oroville High School students participating in this nine-week 
course do not receive credit, yet each one is enthusiastic about working 
as a teacher assistant. Weston Alt, Superintendent of Oroville High School; 
Clarence Fylling, Superintendent of the Oroville City Schools; and Sidney 
Leube, Future Teachers Adviser at the high school, are responsible for 
making the club a vital organization. 


SIXTH WORKSHOP FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT SAN DIEGO IN AUGUST 


The 1960 Teacher Education Workshop will be held at San Diego State College, 
August 14 to 20. Manfred Schrupp, Dean of Education and Extended Services, San 
Diego State College, will direct the workshop. 

Mrs. Mary Jean Harder, Chairman of Teacher Education for the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is serving as the Chairman of the Planning Committee 
for the workshop. Mrs. Harder states that the central purpose of the workshop is to 
provide opportunities for educational leaders in California to consider program de- 
velopment in the preparation of teachers for California schools. The basic guide lines 
for teacher education which were developed at the 1959 Dominican College workshop 
will be applied to more specific problems of pre-service teacher preparation. It is 
proposed to secure wider and more extended consideration of the essential elements 
of the teacher education curriculum and to widen the areas of understanding of cur- 
ricular problems in teacher education. 

Sponsors of the workshop are the California Association of School Administrators, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, California Teachers Association, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, California School Boards Association, and the 
California Council on Teacher Education. 

This is the sixth annual Teacher Education Workshop. Other workshops have 
been held at Stanford University; University of California, Santa Barbara; University 
of California, Berkeley; Whittier College; and Dominican College. 

Interested persons may secure further information regarding the workshop by 
writing to Dean Schrupp, San Diego State College. 





SYMPOSIUM 


The Library in the Modern Secondary School 


Frances H. Adams,* and Vesperella Ott,t Coordinators 


This month concludes the series of symposiums planned for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60 under the theme Improving Conditions for Learning. 
It is appropriate for this final symposium to be upon a subject that so 
vitally affects the total program of the high school. The unrealized po- 
tential of the library as a force for improving learning in the high school 
is the subject of our Editorial (p. 275) this month. We are grateful to the 
two coordinators of this symposium for their contribution. Frances H. 
Adams, who holds the position of Publications Consultant, Office of the 
Los Angeles County Schools, is also a consultant editor for the Journal in 
the field of the social studies. She has been joined in the development of 
the symposium by her colleague Vesperella Ott, Supervisor of English 
and Social Studies, Pasadena (California) City Schools. 


LIBRARIANS WORK AT THEIR PROBLEMS 


BY FRANCES H. ADAMS 


As school librarians in California read and hear comments from other 
parts of the nation concerning library problems, they realize that their 
difficulties are far from unique. At the same time, they see certain circum- 
stances as combining to bring them so severe a situation that it is impera- 
tive to tell their story outside their own associations and their conference 
groups. 

The general population increase has brought whole new communities 
into existence which need funds not only for schools but for every sort of 
community service. Since the crest of the population growth is now at 
the adolescent level, the special pressure point becomes the senior high 
school. And the library, as the heart of the school, seems sometimes to be 
the steam gauge which sounds the warning that there are many problems 
which must be met. 


* Publications Consultant, Los Angeles County Schools, and consultant editor for 
the Journal. 
+ Supervisor of English and Social Studies, Pasadena (California) City Schools. 
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THE NEED FOR PEOPLE 


The senior high schools need more trained librarians who have triple 
skills—in maintaining the library, in helping teachers, in understanding 
adolescents. They commonly need more library assistants than they have, 
more hands to do better the jobs which ought to be done. 


Tue NEED FOR SPACE AND MATERIALS 


As schools expand and enrollments increase, libraries ought to grow 
too. Even if enrollments stood still, library collections should expand year 
by year, for a balanced collection to serve a large high school does not 
come in a package. But room for pupils to do research or browse, con- 
ference space, shelf space, storage and service areas—all are at a premium 
in newer high schools as well as in the older ones. In California the library 
not bulging at the seams is rare. 


Tue NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Larger school staffs and student bodies often mean less communica- 
tion among people. Librarians today are seeking ways to help the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent see the library's problems. They share tech- 
niques for aiding teachers to make better uses of the library’s facilities in 
their classroom teaching and in meeting varying pupil needs. They try 
to modify their own procedures in terms of the changing curriculum and 
newer teaching methods. 


Tue NEED For BEtrER COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


School libraries are finding that they need to take the initiative in 
numerous ways in their own communities. They are working with the 
local public library to establish harmonious relationships through these 
procedures: 

1. Sharing curriculum materials and book lists so that the public li- 

brary may know the school’s program better. 

2. Encouraging student leadership in developing codes of conduct in 
public library situations so that the community library—which has 
its own problems in serving larger populations—may be as efficient 
as possible in meeting pupil needs. 

3. Helping to ease situations at peak hours in the public library by 
finding school people who can serve as part-time personnel. 

In some communities, too, school librarians work with youth councils 
—recognizing that when pupils use school or community libraries as purely 
social centers to a degree that seems to lessen their usefulness for others, 
the condition is often a symptom of need for additional suitable places of 
activity for adolescents and an indication that the problem needs to be 
considered by a civic group. 
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Tue NEED FOR SHARING PRACTICES AND PROGRESS 


School librarians meet many teachers and students in the course of a 
single day. One librarian who serves a student population of 2,500 in one 
large high school indicates that on a busy day there will be at least 500 
individual pupil visits to the library, without counting any of the people 
who come in before or after school. On a run-of-the-mill day at least 250 
youngsters will come in during the time that classes are in session. 

And yet in another sense the librarian is alone. In a school where 
everybody else has a different sort of job, she must seek ways to help the 
staff know the library and know her. Often, even though she would like 
to keep the library open for additional time after school, it is important to 
close and to attend faculty meetings so that teachers realize she is one 
of them. 

She invites a cross section of the faculty to participate on book-selec- 
tion committees, and on committees to decide what materials should be 
discarded. One librarian has persuaded the principal of the school to be 
chairman of the library committee—which has brought added status and 
better understanding to the work of the group. 

The school librarian, wherever space is at all available, welcomes the 
use of the library at suitable hours for committees or for meetings of the 
total staff, knowing that increased contacts mean better relationships within 
the school. Book-jacket displays in hallway cases, brief announcements 
in the school bulletin of particularly interesting new books, maintenance 
of a professional library for faculty, a policy of clipping reviews of special 
materials and sending these to the right people—all are goodwill builders 
which many librarians use. 

Some school districts have extended to librarians as well as to teachers 
the policy of hiring a substitute so that visits for the purpose of observa- 
tion in other districts may be made. Only by such procedures can prom- 
ising practices and ideas be fully shared. Here, however, is the statement 
of one librarian‘ concerning growth and change in her own district’s 
practices: 


In our district within the last year we have presented to the 
Board of Education a colored slide review of the use of materials 
in our district. This was a thirty-minute presentation showing the 
use of books from kindergarten through the activities in a high 
school library, and it touched every area of the curriculum. We are 
sure, as a result of that program, that our Board is more informed 
as to the need for good materials and for centers in which to house 
them. At our Superintendent’s meeting with his principals last 


1 Mrs. Grace Dunkley, Coordinator of Curriculum Materials, Bellflower (Califor- 
nia) City Schools. 
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week, one of the items on his agenda was a review of school library 
usage. Prior to this meeting we called the principals in each school 
and talked over with them the scope of the item so they could talk 
with their librarians and come prepared for the discussion. 

In one of our schools the library committee, composed of a 
member of each department and the librarian, is chaired by the 
principal. The purpose of this committee is to discuss the problems 
that concern the library and to develop the understanding that every 
department has a responsibility for the school library’s development 
and use. It meets only a few times a year but has been most effec- 
tive in its action. We hope our other schools will soon have such a 
committee activated. 

We would be concerned if the librarians in our district went to 
the principal with complaints. We believe we go to him with prob- 
lems and with several suggestions for solutions. This gives a positive 
approach to the interview and involves him in decision-making. We 
need to make him aware of the many fine activities that are going 
on in our department. 

One problem which librarians face is that teachers make unreal- 
istic assignments in relation to the availability of materials and to 
student time in the library. Much can be done to influence assign- 
ments if a librarian asks to meet with all teachers in a department 
to discuss the matter. This is more satisfying than criticizing an 
individual teacher for his approach to the library’s use. We have 
also used department meetings in the library as a way of involving 
teachers in discarding materials in his subject that are obsolete. 
This helps to make him aware of the books we have, and the need 
of his suggestions for building a more adequate collection. 

A district of more than one school at each level could certainly 
work out an exchange of book lists. These should be quite complete, 
including classification number. If paper and mimeograph facilities 
are available, the making of a list for each student to have for his 
notebook would certainly aid in his use of the public library as well 
as the school library. 

Why do we not make easily available the high school catalog for 
students to use—or any other book list that forms a basis of our col- 
lections? Students could find annotation reference to the books 
selected, and the catalog’s classified section would indicate where 
to find it on the shelf. 

Traditionally the catalog contains an author, title, and subject 
entry for all books in the library. A class of forty students plus 
students sent from other classes every period can scarcely crowd 
around the catalog file. Maybe we need to experiment with sepa- 
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rating the subject entries and establishing a separate subject file for 

our collections. Do we need to look at many of the things we do 

with the objective of finding more meaningful ways of doing them? 

Why does the card catalog remain such an enigma to our students? 

School librarians are teachers, too, so we have to teach effectively 
our library skills. Our district is going to develop a library guide 
next year. We are planning on starting it by working with each 
department on “How do you want to use the library?”—and from 
this we will develop our guide, hoping to correlate it with the sub- 
ject need. The skills will be taught in relation to actual usage for 
a subject assignment. We want it to be a practical instrument that 
will slacc some of the responsibility on the classroom teacher for 
implementz.cion. 

in our district, we charge book fines only for lost or mutilated 
books. This has been very successful, and we use that released 
clerical time for other activities. We are now opening, as an experi- 
ment in one of our schools, a special room that we are calling our 
“college-going room.” We plan on having a special collection of 
advanced books in all areas for our juniors and seniors. The title of 
this collection, we hope, will have the psychological effect of having 
them approach it with a more mature attitude, and the specially 
designated area will furnish them a quiet atmosphere for the serious 
perusal of material. 

We are considering opening our high school libraries for evening 
use. Before we do this we will take a survey of the students to 
ascertain potential use. We must remember that part of the evening 
use of the public library represents a student-initiated action as he 
acts independently in his new role as an adult. We are also ex- 
ploring the possibility of opening the high school libraries during 
summer school. The changing nature of our summer school from a 
remedial curriculum to one of enrichment is making the use of the 
library essential. 

As we look at the many current problems of school libraries, we need 
to sort out the short-range issues from the larger ones, the trivial from the 
basic. If libraries are crowded, it is because students need help. If book 
collections are inadequate, it is because demand exceeds supply. If the 
work load is heavy, it is because we give real service. New emphasis 
on the concept that the library is the heart of the schools means that 
the energies of many people are being devoted to solving the library's 
problems. 





ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP AND 
THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS* 


The high school library is a working element of the total school be- 
cause of its close relationship to every other area of the curriculum. It is 
also a department about which confusion and misunderstanding exist 
today—confusion as to what constitutes a high school library, and mis- 
understanding as to the role of the secondary school administrator in pro- 


viding a vital, active library situation in his school. 

Apparently it is difficult for the administrator whose “library” is a 
designated room to hold some books to realize that he is depriving his 
students of services and learning experiences which they need to build 
upon during their high school days. The academically minded student has 
every right to expect the kind of library preparation in his high school 
which will enable him to find his way around scholastically in doing college 
research. The nonacademic student has an equal right to the library ex- 
periences which will help him know where and how to find information 
and pleasure from reading when he so desires. Faculty-wise, the quality 
of teaching is richer and deeper when there is an active library available 
to make better scholarship possible. 

What makes an active library situation? Granted that a sizable room 
is a starting point, add a competent librarian or teacher-librarian to estab- 
lish rapport between students and books; add an adequate budget to pro- 
vide periodicals and reference materials as well as books, and comfortable 
seating for the largest class in the school, plus ten; add a faculty which has 
discovered that the librarian and the library can make teaching more ef- 


* Coordinator of Library Services, Santa Barbara County Schools, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
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fective; add students who know that the information they need is in the 
library, and that there is a skillful, interested person there to help them— 
that is a high school library. 

Since school libraries are established at the administrative level, the 
role of the administrator is one of leadership and support. From the func- 
tional, purposeful library right down to the “room with books,” the library 
situation bespeaks the attitude of the administrator. 

In his leadership role, the thoughtful administrator has the following 
attributes: 


. Strong personal belief in the value of the contribution of the 
library to the total school program. 

. Knowledge of what to expect from the library in order to provide 
properly for its functioning. 

. Understanding of the purposes of the library and the require- 
ments for adequate library service. 

. Willingness to consult with resource people, such as the coordi- 
nator of library services in the county superintendent's office and 
directors of school libraries in other districts. 

. A positive approach in the interpretation of the library program 
to the board of education. This is most important. Without the 
ability to speak decisively for the library department, the library 
program is lost. 


. Recognition of the component parts of a functional library situ- 
ation and realization of the fact that it takes the administrator, 
faculty, students, and librarian, plus an adequate room, book 
collection, and budget, to provide and maintain a good library. 


Every high school should have a good library. Small enrollment is not 
a valid reason for the lack of library facilities that is found in many Cali- 
fornia high schools today. The larger the high school, the more imperative 
is the need for sound library service. In the light of the evaluative measures 
taken by the California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 
every high school administrator should assess his present provisions for 
library service. Not every administrator, however, is quite sure as to the 
best way to achieve a good library. These are the steps to be taken by the 
administrator either in establishing a new library or in upgrading a poor 
one: 


1. Examine other high school libraries with a critical eye. Look for: 
Location 
Traffic flow 
Efficient working areas 
Ease of use 
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Quality of personnel provided 

Quality of service provided 

Amount of library knowledge demonstrated by students and 

teachers 

Attitudes toward the library on the part of teachers, students, 

and administrator 

Awareness of personnel in regard to the strengths and weak- 

nesses of the library, both obvious and hidden 
2. Know the basic items regarding library standards. 

Realize that the written standards are minimum, and that ad- 
ministrative planning should exceed them. 

Read “School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow,” published by 
the American Library Association. This publication in its revised 
form will be available early in 1960. 

Obtain copies of the STANDARDS FOR CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES prepared by the School Library Associa- 
tion of California. These are guidelines bearing the approval of 
the California State Department of Education. 

. Bring the librarian, or a library consultant, into the planning with 
the architect. This is important but seldom done. The librarian 
will spend his working hours in this department; he has thorough 
knowledge of the needs of this area. 

With a new library, employ a credentialed librarian in advance 


to assure careful planning, adequate book selection, and proper 
preparation of the library prior to its opening. 

Let the architect know the basic items and arrangements to be 
included in the library, and insist that they be provided. 

Do not permit the architect to control the arrangements for the 
library to the extent that they counteract sound educational policies. 


The quality of personnel in the high school library is the crux of the 
library program. The librarian should be credentialed as a librarian, but 
he may also be a teacher who is interested in library service and willing 
to acquire the skills necessary for library competency. Employing such a 
person is often the first step in initiating the library program in th - xall 
high school. It can be a satisfactory situation, but only when the teacher’s 
performance in the library equals his performance in the classroom. Ob- 
viously, the credentialed librarian brings skills, competency, and enthu- 
siasm to the job. The result can be a library situation both satisfying and 
meaningful to all who come in contact with the library. 

Once the library is established, the administrator’s role of leadership 
becomes a supporting role, also. Through his leadership, he sustains the 
objectives of the library, continuously encourages faculty support, and 
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shows by word and act his belief in the contribution of the library depart- 
ment and its place in the total school structure. 


This role of supporting leadership expresses itself in various ways. 
Mainly, the administrator will 


1. 


Build up the concept of what the library does, rather than what 
the library is. 


2. Work for total staff understanding and use of library facilities. 
3. 
4. Provide library-credentialed personnel to render professional li- 


Integrate the library services with the total school program. 


brary service, but include students, teachers, and parents in its 
processes. 


. Encourage small-group and individual use of the library. 
. Emphasize use and accessibility of materials. 
. Include a professional library for teachers as part of the library 


service. 


. Support an adequate budget for library service as one of the most 


essential parts of the school program. (Beyond capital outlay, 
$5.00 to $10.00 per student to establish a new library; $2.50 mini- 
mum per student to maintain the book collection. ) 


. Interest teachers in participating in the selection of materials. 
. Consider it one of the functions of the library to create in students 


a desire to read, and a love and respect for books. 


Administrative support of the library should be evident at all times. 
Sometimes the support is definite and decisive. At other times its presence 
is quietly but firmly felt. But it is an ever-present strength, apparent to 
faculty, students, and the public. It is tangible evidence of the positive 
attitude of the administrator toward his school library. The result is a 
library functioning as a vital and important part of the high school program. 





THE LIBRARIAN AND 
EXPERIMENTS IN LEARNING 


BY RICHARD M. MOORE® 


A brief review of existing literature on school library services told me 
how not to be popular with librarians. To give my view of what a library 
would be if it “had everything” would be carrying coals to an inferno. 
It would almost certainly deepen a profound anxiety. Librarians, I quickly 
realized, are at one with their fellow educators in recognizing how com- 
pletely their knowledge of good practice has surpassed their ability to 
actualize the practice of good knowledge. Descriptions of ideal programs, 
checklists of things-every-good-librarian-should-do, guidelines abound. 
Unfortunately, they also rebound, in the form of pangs of professional 
conscience. 

The helpful viewpoint of Kimball Wiles occurs to me at this point, for it 
seems as applicable to the plight of librarians as it is to teachers. He 
speaks of “the best teachers I know. Not one is excellent in all phases of 
the teaching role. Each one is recognized as a great teacher . . . because 
of his unique contribution in one or several phases of teaching . . . Qual- 
ity teaching is an unusual contribution, by a unique personality . . . He 
has studied himself and the learning situation and has decided how he 
can be most useful; he is giving himself fully and successfully in the 
implementation of his decision.” Rather than extend the worry list of 
librarians with further suggestions of promising practices, the possibility 
that librarians might render great service both to themselves and to their 


* Assistant Superintendent, Educational Services, Little Lake City School District, 
Santa Fe Springs, California. 

1 Wiles, Kimball, Teaching for Better Schools. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 341 pp, pp. v—vi. 
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colleagues by taking this approach to improving educational practice has 
led me to center this discussion on the librarian’s contribution to experi- 
ments in learning. 


LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS AS CO-LEARNERS 


Throughout the educational echelons there is a growing awareness that 
true leadership status most often adheres to those who participate with 
their colleagues in problem-solving and who work cooperatively in finding 
solutions. In working with individuals or small groups particularly, will- 
ingness to engage in such activity on a partnership, or co-learning, basis 
constitutes a major contribution to the success of others. The need of 
people to have an accepting, non-judgmental person with whom to share 
and to work on resolving concerns is constantly underscored by evidence 
from research in human relations, leadership, and especially in the learn- 
ing process. If we see the librarian as a co-learner with teachers, and if 
we apply the concept of quality teaching as maximizing each teacher’s 
special strengths, we begin to see also a likelihood that promising prac- 
tices in library utilization may increasingly become common practices. 

The values to the librarian in this way of working are obvious. The 
library patron, be he student or teacher, who perceives the librarian as a 
partner in using the library to find problem solutions gains in readiness 
to enlist the librarian’s aid on future projects. More important for him- 
self, he acquires a tendency toward lifelong learning as he grows in the 
belief that libraries are sources of significant knowledge. 


THe LIBRARIAN'S SUPPORTIVE ROLE 


There is, then, great strength in the co-learner role for the librarian 
who would see teachers and their students make functional, constant use 
of the library in the entire process of solving learning problems. The 
librarian who proves a willing partner in experimenting with new tech- 
niques will be offered many opportunities to support the adoption of 
teaching-learning processes which require library facilities for research, 
for committee work, for obtaining current and authoritative facts when 
they are needed and appropriate. 

In most of us there resides a persistent but acknowledged desire to 
venture, and teachers are no exception. To the degree however that 
teachers feel alone, feel solely accountable, responsible for failures which 
might result from experimenting, they will “play it safe” right along with 
the rest of us. Conversely, the librarian or other nonteaching colleague 
who responds to a teacher’s query about selective reading with an honest 
offer to share the risk of trial will be much sought after. This will be true 
whether the query pertains to initiating use of a research committee; to 
substituting sharing periods for oral book reports; or to taking the plunge 
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into teacher-pupil (or even the teacher-public-librarian) planning and 
evaluating of learning units. 

Implicit in the term co-learner is, of course, the assumption that the 
librarian, or other resource person, has just as much right to be a learner 
as does the teacher. The acceptance of the co-learner relationship, for 
instance, may in itself constitute a learning task. In fact, the decision to 
attempt such a procedure may represent the definition of a “unique con- 
tribution” which a given librarian seeks to make when he “has studied 
himself and the learning situation and has decided how he can be most 
useful.” In short, this may be the phase of library service in which some 
librarians will choose to qualify as quality teachers. 

Before “trying on” a few examples of library use which might be 
inaugurated through the co-learner approach, one final word of caution 
may be in order. If we hold tight to the best we know about learning, we 
will accept the inevitable: the learner decides what he will learn. We 
will recognize that “Every individual learns only what he can psychologi- 
cally afford to learn.”? Our main problem, therefore, will be to discipline 
ourselves to work with others on the problems they identify for solution. 
Seemingly by nature, but actually by acculturation, we are more com- 
fortable in working on others to solve problems we identify for them: not 
successful, you understand, just more comfortable. Librarians, as co- 
learners, will contribute most effectively to the willingness of teachers to 
experiment with various approaches to learning if they accept the right of 
teachers to be individually different in the same way they would hope 
to see teachers respect individual differences in the classroom. The use 
of a research committee will be a real break with past practice for one 
teacher; another will be a past master with student committees but will 
have an equivalent need for help and reassurance in adapting selective 
reading to the teaching of literature. Whatever the problem, the best 
way to insure an expanding use of the library in classroom learning activi- 
ties is for many teachers to find that someone in the library stands ready to 
work with them on the problems they deem urgent to solve. 

Up to this point the co-learner role may seem to hinge on the ability 
to stand and wait. Such misinterpretation would be as far from the true 
spirit of this method as the idea that the use of children’s interests in teach- 
ing relegates the teacher to a completely passive role. Far too many pres- 
sures for curriculum modification. exist in the community at large and 
inside the profession itself to permit any conscientious person to abdicate 
completely the right to act as well as to react. Naturally, librarians will 
give first attention to the clearly defined concerns which their patrons 


2 Cantor, Nathaniel, “What Is Learning?,” in Adult Education Assoc. of America, 
How to Teach Adults. Chicago: The Assoc., p. 19. 
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indicate. In the event this source of problem identification is not adequate, 
however, the librarian who wishes to support change in the direction of 
improved instruction will also want to find ways to focus attention on 
problems which seem most in need of solution. It is never possible to 
predict what specific areas of experimentation would be productive for 
a given school, but the following examples will perhaps give substance to 
the discussion. 


ENCOURAGING SELECTIVE READING 


Although selective, or individualized, reading has been more widely 
used in elementary than in secondary schools, upper-grade teachers who 
have adapted this technique to certain types of classes and students have 
reported satisfying results. A librarian who feels that such an approach 
would improve reading habits or attitudes might well consider asking 
one or more teachers to suggest a limited number of students with whom 
to work in this manner. It would be hoped that a successful experience 
by the librarian with a few students might encourage teacher-librarian 
experimentation in the classroom. 


CHALLENGING THE GIFTED 
With due recognition to the many creative and productive arrange- 
ments currently in operation, some teachers in almost every school will 
have on their consciences certain above-average students whom they feel 


unable to motivate adequately. Existing class sizes provide sufficient 
rationale for much of the current failure to individualize instruction, but 
this condition does little to lessen the anxiety most teachers feel in the 
presence of learners who do not perform reasonably near expectancy. 

There are at least two excellent reasons for the librarian to give par- 
ticular and serious attention to working with gifted pupils. The more 
obvious of these is that “the public demands it” and that teachers and 
administrators, not to mention the gifted and their parents, will be most 
appreciative. The more important reason, however, is that the willingness 
of teachers: to free such students for creative ventures with librarians 
could well provide an important toe-in-the-door to enriched and here- 
tofore undiscovered ways of using library resources to individualize 
instruction generally. That many techniques discovered in working with 
the gifted will prove equally valuable in teaching all students should have 
special significance for the librarian. 

The voluminous and excitingly rich literature which has recently 
poured forth is in itself indicative of the interest in educating the gifted. 
While any attempt to record specific suggestions from such a wealth of 
material would be foolish, one passage from a recent yearbook will perhaps 
suffice to put the library clearly in the center of the picture. One listing 
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of purposes which learning experiences for the gifted should serve in- 
cludes: 
Arouse and maintain the questioning attitude, the inquisitive mind 
. . . the thrill of discovery . . . the satisfaction of curiosity through 
one’s own efforts . . . Develop understanding of . . . problem- 
solving . . . the tools and know-how of research . . . the resources 
available . . . effective use of resources at their level . . . Moti- 
vate . . . ability to think critically, reflectively . . . objectively 
. . . Activities . . . in judging the quality of their thinking and in 
internalizing the importance of exercising critical judgments.* 


SELECTING INDIVIDUALITY 


Our concern for individual differences as a factor which complicates 
the processes of instruction should not be allowed to cloud over the larger, 
more basic challenge of our time. The steady emergence of the self-con- 
cept as a central force in learning combines with a growing concern about 
the predominance of conformity-producing forces in education and in our 
culture. It may well be that this represents a fitting place to turn the 
stronghold of academic freedom back to its trustees, the librarians. As 
one final plea from your willing co-learners, however: 


We wish for each individual as much choice and autonomy as he 
can use without infringing on the welfare of others. Although, as 
a society, we haven't yet learned how to utilize the uniqueness of 


each individual, we do recognize uniqueness and differentiation as 
a human resource. In a world filled with problems the creative 
individual is prized. To foster creativity, a wider range of differ- 
ences, wider range of mental processes, and a wider range of mate- 
rials and activities must become acceptable to our schools.‘ 

Or, as a book-lover named Thoreau once said: 


Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed and in such 
desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far 
away. 


8 Passow, A. Harry, “Enrichment of Education for the Gifted,” in Henry, Nelson 
B., ed., Education for the Gifted. National Soc. for Study of Education, 57th yearbook, 
Part II. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958. 420 pp. P. 198. 

4 Hughes, Marie, and associates, A Research Report: Assessment of the Quality 
of Teaching. University of Utah, 1959. 308 pp. P. 209. 





TEACHERS LOOK AT THE LIBRARY 


BY BERNARD P. HARDY,° JOHN W. HOLE,} MARILYN 
RASMUSSEN,{ ROBERT S. CASJENS,§ AND JAMES KERR{ 


The following sequence of five brief comments indicate the use which 
senior high school teachers make of the library within a district where 
the school population is growing rapidly and the libraries are growing 
with them. These statements are related to specific subject areas and to 
current practice, rather than to ideal situations. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE LIBRARY 


The relationship between the foreign language department and the 
library in the high school depends on the philosophy of teaching language, 
whether it be aural-oral or reading-translation centered. To some extent 
either of these philosophies tends to use the library for compilation of 
reports, preparation of projects, etc., rather than for extension of language 
knowledge and skills. 

To determine what services and materials should be available, the 
librarian and the language teacher must agree as to what part the library 
plays in the school curriculum and the goals of language study. Librarians 
and language teachers agree that the library must be more than another 
“study hall.” 

In language study the student constantly grows in recognition of new 
grammatical structures and vocabulary. Even the gifted student will 
not find any measure of success in reading a book whose every other 


* Head of Foreign Languages, Santa Fe High School, Whittier, California. 
+ Head of Science, California High School, Whittier, California. 

t Head of Homemaking, Santa Fe High School, Whittier, California. 

§ Teacher of American Life, Whittier High School, Whittier, California. 

{ Supervisor of Basic Course, Whittier High Schor' Whittier, California. 
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word requires reference to a dictionary or the untangling of mysterious 
grammatical structures. We cannot deny that guesswork in itself is not 
of merit in language study, but it must be presented in the framework of 
skills already familiar to the student. 

This raises the question of the place of foreign language books and 
periodicals on high school library shelves. The librarian and teacher 
should work out graded reading programs which recognize the abilities ' 
and skills of the students. Books in the foreign languages will only gather 
dust if students are put on their own to read them without some indication 
of the vocabulary and grammar level of the contents. This also applies to 
periodicals, although daily newspapers and popular magazines afford the 
student the opportunity to guess at meanings with a greater degree of 
success and accuracy. The use of such material will be successful only 
if the student knows what is required of him through its use. High school 
students assigned to read Life en Espanol each week without any guide 
to aid their comprehension will find this a highly frustrating experience. 

Teachers of language, both classic and modern, often assign projects _ 
requiring use of library materials. The student should be responsible for 
seeking out materials for such assignments, but the teacher should furnish 
him with examples of report topics and general reference materials avail- 
able. 

A successful aid to planning report themes is the departmentalized 
bibliography. The librarian can furnish such a list which will be of benefit 
to her since it will eliminate many questions beginning “Where can I 
find—?”, or “Do you have—?”. Such a bibliography was prepared for 
Spanish language students by Mrs. Bobbie Miyano, librarian at Santa 
Fe High School, Whittier. Mrs. Miyano classified her bibliography under 
the headings of Spain and South America. The entire duplicated bibli- 
ography is available to Spanish students. However, general encyclopaedic 
entries are not included. Such a bibliography does not relieve the teacher 
of all responsibility in helping students compile sources for reports. When 
a class is assigned a project, the teacher should accompany the group to 
the library during several periods to make certain that each student success- 
fully initiates his research. 

The library belongs to all the school. It is the place where we can 
share with all the students the wealth of culture and history of the world 
as expressed through foreign language study. 

As an example, the library staff and Spanish teachers can correlate 
their programs so that the library can become the focal point for Pan- 
American Day observances. Projects involving cultural displays, facts 
about South America’s history, geography or economy, and recognition 
of South America’s literary achievements can be displayed in the library— 
emphasizing the fact that a new realm of reading and information in such 
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areas is available in the school library. These projects and topics related 
to the life of the entire school, through the cooperation and interest of the 
library, will help the language students see that language is a part of their 
daily lives and not limited alone to the textbook. These reports and studies 
will also tell the student body that the sounds and concepts inherent in a 
foreign language do not minimize the characteristics basic to all humanity 
the globe over, but that the hopes, fears, desires, and dreams of mankind 
are essentially the same, whether they are expressed in French, German, 
Spanish, Russian, or any of a hundred other tongues. 


SCIENCE AND THE LIBRARY 


One of the major objectives of science education concerns the scientific 
approach to problem-solving. Frequently the presentation of this approach 
to high school students takes the form of a description of how a scientist 
works. “First, he finds a problem. Secondly, he forms an hypothesis. 
Thirdly, he gathers data, etc.” The student is often left with the impres- 
sion that the gathering of data requires an elaborate array of glassware, 
chemical compounds, and costly apparatus. No doubt this idea is strength- 
ened when examples of the scientific approach are limited to those requir- 
ing laboratory equipment such as with the problem, “What is the concen- 
tration of vitamin C ‘in fruit juices?” 

It is certainly of value to know how scientists go about determining 
such things. Real respect for qualitative and quantitative methods is 
desirable. Students should learn to look to the authority of science for 
answers. Yet, the student must not be left with the feeling that scientific 
methods are of little worth to the citizen lacking laboratory facilities. 

To combat such false impressions, science teachers can emphasize that 
professional scientists turn to the library first in their attempts to solve 
problems. Only after all the available literature is exhausted and no 
answer has been found, do they bother to assemble apparatus and dirty 
their glassware. 

The professional scientist is, of course, very careful in his selection of 
references. He is mindful of the author’s qualifications to write in a given 
area and is critical of the methods used in reaching the conclusions stated. 
These, too, are characteristics of scientists worth learning about. 

The scientist looks at the modern library as a tool which supplements 
his laboratory. He knows that he can count on the library to supply breadth 
and depth in coverage in its reference books. He makes use of the current 
scientific journals and publications in order to keep in close contact with 
the frontiers of science—new areas of investigation, new approaches and 
techniques, and new conclusions. The scientist knows that the library 
provides aids for locating needed materials—the card catalogue, Readers’ 
Guide, various indexes, and a skilled and understanding librarian. 
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All of these ideas can be incorporated into the classroom presentation 
of the methods of science. Time can be set aside for “laboratory” work in 
the library, and students can select everyday problems to solve the answers 
to which are of real importance to them. Evaluation of such an activity 
can be made in terms of the student's use of the scientific approach and 
the traits of a scientist. 

Thus, the science teacher can use the library to give experiences in the 
practical use of a scientific approach to problem-solving, an approach that 
is realistic and meaningful to students and one that can be used through 
life by citizens as well as professional scientists. 


HOMEMAKING AND THE LIBRARY 


Our Home Economics Department believes that our central library 
at Santa Fe High School is an integral part of our curriculum. In the 
remainder of this part of the article, I would like to convey, in more detail, 
some of the ways we use its facilities. 

The teachers in our department use the library as an important resource. 
We have a good assortment of books, magazines, and other materials for 
the areas we teach, such as: Child Development, Home Furnishings, Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Management, Health and Home Safety, Food and Nutri- 
tion, and Family Relationships and Careers. There is an extensive file on 
the subject of careers. We also use other phases of the library in preparing 
research papers, notebooks, exhibits, report assignments, and for lesson 
preparation and our own professional growth. Magazines are used for 
up-to-date articles, research, and references. We feel that there is a wealth 
of material that can help to enrich our program and the learnings of our 
students. 

We strongly believe that everyone should learn how to use the library 
facilities; and even though they are taught the techniques in their Basic 
Course classes, we feel that we can further these learnings and answer 
questions about the use in a smaller class situation. In the past we have 
taken classes to the library to obtain information about other countries. 
They have used history books, encyclopedias, magazines, and foreign 
food cookbooks. This has helped to give the student a better understanding 
of a particular country before they would prepare a typical dish and then 
serve it smorgasbord style. We have also had students read articles and 
summarize them for class reports on nutrition research or on other research 
topics. We try to teach an evaluative type of learning, to which library 
materials are important in that they furnish what is evaluated. 

Our librarian has been very helpful in arranging for us to secure up-to- 
date materials and a variety of resources. She is an excellent resource 
person. We hope that in the future we can have even better coordination 
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and perhaps have students construct bulletin boards in the library that 
could also be a good source of public relations. 


Basic CourRsE AND THE LIBRARY 


The Basic Course at Whittier High School is a modified core program 
embracing language arts, social studies, and group guidance. Because 
this kind of program involves such a diversified range of subject fields, 
the library is an indispensable asset. The library provides as many services, 
but we feel that three of them merit consideration here. 

The first service is an attempt to provide a continuity of experiences 
throughout the four years of the Basic Course. The sequence of experi- 
ences is as follows: 


Ninth grade: During the first two weeks of school, the ninth grade 
Basic Course teachers, in cooperation with the librarian, take their 
classes individually to the library, where they are given a guided tour 
of the facilities and a brief lecture by the librarian. During this period 
the library is closed to all other students. Early in the first semester 
these classes study library usage in the classroom through lectures, 
filmstrips, discussions, and sample library materials. The culmination 
of these activities is a simple research exercise in the library itself, 
which requires the students to utilize their newly acquired skills. 
Teachers and students are then encouraged to use the library frequently 
as the need arises from the subject content of the class. 

Tenth and eleventh grades: During these years library skills learned 
during the ninth year are refined through research projects and back- 
ground reading in the social studies and literature. 

Twelfth grade: In preparation for college, most senior students are 
required to write several formal research papers, drawing upon the 
experiences and skills gained through this continuous training program. 


To facilitate the continued emphasis on library use which we have 
mentioned above, our librarian draws together all the resources for a given 
unit of study. These materials are then placed in a certain location in 
the library where they may be used by classes on a one-period, overnight 
or other short loan basis. In addition he publishes lists of background 
reading (novels, biographies, etc.) related to the unit of study. 

Besides the conventional reference materials in our library, we also 
have an up-to-date vocational file. This contains pamphlets and other 
materials organized under the Bennett Occupational File System. Housed 
in compact portable cases, these materials can be moved to the area of 
the library most convenient for use by the classes. Ninth-grade students 
draw from these files information which assists them in an overview of 
the general areas of occupation. Eleventh-grade students use the same 
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materials for a more detailed analysis of specific jobs. This file provides 
the student with easily accessible out-of-class resources for independent 
research in the world of work. Evaluations of the use of these files indicate 
that they are well received by students, teachers, and parents. 

The program we have described briefly requires a library with great 
flexibility and a librarian who has a close working relationship with class- 
room teachers and the ability to serve as an on-the-spot resource person. 
Because we have such a library and such a librarian at Whittier High 
School, our program has enjoyed success. 


USE YOUR LIBRARY 


School librarians throughout the nation will be working with teachers and stu- 
dents in the first weeks of school instructing students in the use of their school library. 
To assist them in this important work, the American Library Association will release 
early in September a revision of the filmstrip Use Your Library. [E. Ben Evans. Use 
Your Library; for Better Grades and Fun Too! 81-frame filmstrip, black and white. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1959. $6.00.] 

Use Your Library presents the minimum information for use of the library by 
beginning high school students and advanced junior high pupils. It shows how to find 
books, how to find factual information, and how to find magazine articles and pam- 
phlets. Its revised text and all-new pictures provide a teaching tool that fits today’s 
needs. 

E. Ben Evans, the producer, is Director of Instructional Materials at Kern County 
High School and Junior College District, Bakersfield, California. The photographer is 
William Albert Dennis, Instructor in Photography at Bakersfield High School. 





THE TOOLS OF LIBRARY GUIDANCE 


BY WILMA BENNETT* 


The reader of a paper on guidance through the library may expect 
statements or suggestions on how the librarian may acquire and service 
books, pamphlets, posters, charts, films, and other pertinent materials on 
personal, social, and occupational information in connection with the 
counseling and guidance program of the school. This paper will touch 
on these points but will address itself mainly to a literal interpretation of 
guidance through the library as contrasted with the personal efforts of the 
librarian. Library guidance in the form of printed aids will be stressed as 
will their services to guide teachers in their use of educational materials 
in their teaching and to guide the librarian in selection, acquisition, and 
administration of the library stock of books, periodicals, and other educa- 
tional materials for service to students. The contributions of the library 
to the guidance and education of the students are, of course, the reason 
for its very existence. 

The teacher should be master of the content of his teaching subject, 
whether or not such mastery is required by the credentialing system, and 
his proficiency must be maintained by study of current developments in 
his field through reading books and current periodicals, in addition to his 
thorough familiarity with his textbook and his knowledge of teaching 
methods learned in his professional training. The teacher of English, for 
example, will browse through Saturday Review, New York Times Book 
Review, Atlantic, Harper's, current news magazines, and others, for his 
own intellectual growth. He may keep in touch with some aspects of 
teen-age trends through Seventeen, Young Peoples’ Digest, Literary Caval- 
cade, Senior Scholastic, Co-Ed, Practical English. He will also notice many 
hobby magazines that interest his students as he inspects new issues weekly 
on the library magazine rack. 


* Librarian, Edgewood High School, West Covina, California. 
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He may subscribe to English Journal himself but will pick up Social 
Education (professional journal of teachers of social studies) or Science 
Teacher, Mathematics Teacher, Classical Journal, or the professional jour- 
nals for teachers of other subjects, to keep in touch with the curriculum and 
methods in other subjects and give him background for optimum articula- 
tion of English. Any teacher new to his work and any librarian will find 
a guide to the professional organizations of hundreds of educational spe- 
cialties and the name of the journal for each in EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS (Part 4 of EDUCATION DIRECTORY issued annually by 
U.S. Office of Education). 

In addition to his guidance through library books and magazines in 
“keeping up” with his subject, the teacher will find guidance through the 
library in doing research to deepen his knowledge of an area of his subject 
or to look up information on specific points. The library card catalog 
gives guidance in locating the books owned by the given library by subject 
(also by author, title, series) and most library catalogs contain subject 
cards for the vertical file of unbound pamphlets and clippings. Guidance 
in the location of magazine articles is to be had through use of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. (Magazines indexed are about one hun- 
dred titles most often found in libraries.) Similarly, Education Index 
guides the teacher in locating not only articles in education magazines 
but also information in education books and serial publications. Guidance 
to chapters and sections of books in addition to the analytic cards in the 
card catalog is available in Essay and General Literature Index and Biog- 
raphy Index (H. W. Wilson). Printed indexes serve to locate material 
within the given library and are useful to suggest books to be added to 
the collection or to be examined in a larger nearby public library, if such 
library exists. 

In building the library to serve the curriculum, the teacher and the 
librarian use the bibliographies in the textbook as a want list. Many cur- 
rent textbooks—History of a Free People, by Bragdon and McCutchen, is 
a good example—have well-selected bibliographies of books, films, posters, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. The above book includes out-of-print items 
if important. The acquisition of these is a challenge to the librarian who 
is a rare book hound or haunter of secondhand bookstores. Such a searcher 
must have the understanding cooperation of a business manager more 
interested in education than a rigid bidding system. Out-of-print titles 
also may be obtained in a more time-consuming manner by submitting 
a want list to dealers in secondhand books who advertise in book review 
journals. The basic book selection tool, Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, eliminates all but a very few out-of-print titles, but is the most 
important single tool for the guidance of the teacher and librarian selecting 
books for the high school library. For large schools and for subjects where 
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advanced books are needed, Standard Catalog for Public Libraries is 
valuable. These two tools and the Book Review Digest are helpful guides 
to the librarian who must classify and catalog the books not covered by 
Wilson printed catalog cards. An excellent guide to the selection of 
reference books and to their use is Reference Books, a Brief Guide for 
Students and Other Users of the Library, compiled by Mary N. Barton 
(Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. ). 

To order books from a jobber, the following information is necessary: 
author, title, publisher, date, and price. For books of the publishers who 
pay to have their publications included (most publishers use this service 
but there are notable exceptions) the annual volume of Books in Print 
(R. R. Bowker) is the handiest and most up-to-date guide. For a world 
list of books published in English listed only as they are published, there 
is the Cumulative Book Index (H. W. Wilson). For guidance in choosing 
textbooks the first resource is State List of High School Textbooks, pub- 
lished annually by the California State Department of Education. An 
almost complete listing of textbooks available in the United States is 
Textbooks in Print, published annually by R. R. Bowker. The Bowker 
organization also publishes Paperbound Books in Print. 

For guidance in locating and obtaining pamphlet material, the library 
should offer several of the following: 


Vertical File Index (Wilson) 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs, by Kenworthy. 
(World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.) 
Price Lists (about 70 on different topics ) U.S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. List of titles available. 

Los Angeles or San Francisco telephone directories for addresses of 
consulates which can send pamphlets on their countries. 


In addition to the listings of the county film library, guidance to the 
choice of the best films available is to be had in Educational Film Guide 
and Filmstrip Guide (both from H. W. Wilson). Evaluations of new mate- 
rials are to be found in Audio-Visual Instruction, journal of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. Bibli- 
ographies for special uses are available from time to time, as Teaching Aids 
in the English Language Arts (Illinois Association of Teachers of English), 
United Nations Films (Department of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York), Visual and Audio-Visual Materials to Accompany the Making 
of Modern America, by Canfield and Wilder; Guide to U.S. Government 
Motion Pictures (Superintendent of Documents). As mentioned earlier, 
the better textbooks include audio-visual materials and books in bibliog- 
raphies with each unit. Most of the journals of individual associations of 
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subject teachers include some evaluations of current films and recordings 
as well as of books. A few journals which do a good job in this area are 
English Journal, Social Education, Science Teacher, School Musician, 
and Journal of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

Guidance in choosing books and teaching materials for particular 
subjects or special needs may be had through such lists as: World History 
Book List for High Schools; A Selection*for Supplementary Reading (Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies ); Vocations in Fact and Fiction, by 
Haebich (American Library Association); Materials Lists for Use by 
Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages (Modern Language Association 
of America, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11); Social Understanding Through 
Literature (National Council for the Social Studies ); The Traveling High 
School Science Library, and An Inexpensive Science Library (American 
Association for the Advancement of Science); Books for You, a List for 
Leisure Reading for Students in Senior High Schools, and Your Reading, 
a List for Junior High Schools ( National Council of Teachers of English) ; 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected Books with High Interest and Low 
Vocabulary Level (Indianapolis Public Schools); American Life in Auto- 
biography, a Descriptive Guide, by Lillard, and America in Fiction, an 
Annotated List of Novels That Interpret Aspects of Life in the United 
States, by Coan and Lillard (both are Stanford publications). These 
guides are in addition to those in good recent textbooks or for use with 
textbooks weak in recommending supplementary materials, and they are 
to be used along with the standard catalogs (Wilson) previously men- 
tioned. 

A guide to the guides of educational and occupational information is 
to be found in the bibliographies of Occupations Filing Plan (Sterling 
Powers, 748 So. Paseo, Covina, California) which in itself is a guide to 
the librarian, counselor, or teacher building a file of pamphlet material 
or an index to the books giving occupational information. Every librarian 
and counselor leans on California Guidance Newsletter (Bureau of Guid- 
ance, State Department of Education, Sacramento) to keep up to date 
on guidance information and must have a copy of California Educational 
Institutions Approved to Offer Training to Veterans under Public Law 550 
(California State Department of Education) a reliable guide to colleges 
and vocational schools in the State. 

Anyone not a graduate of a library school who has persisted in reading 
this bibliographic essay so far, may feel somewhat overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of tools and guides which index, organize, and evaluate printed 
material. The subject specialist familiar with materials in his field and 
with the ways of libraries feels very much at home and supported in his 
work by following the pattern of learning of new things and of finding 
specific materials as desired in the library in his school. The school librar- 
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ian learns the technique of becoming familiar with a teaching area through 
the guidance of the textbook for the student, the professional journal for 
the teacher of the subject or area, and through the sections of library 
bibliography pertaining to the subject. Each year the librarian may 
increase knowledge of the curriculum by concentrating on one or two 
areas least familiar, beginning with the basic required subjects in English 
and social studies and later adding the subjects in which fewer students 
are involved. Using the technique for finding out the objectives and con- 
tent of various courses, rapport is established with the teacher and com- 
munication is achieved with the aim of integrating library holdings with 
teaching, to the good of the student. 

The teacher who keeps up with his subject, who learns the fine points 
of locating material in his own school library by thorough reading of the 
catalog card, by use of the Readers’ Guide, and by skill in using basic 
reference books and those specialized tools within his own subject field, 
has the techniques for maintaining lively interest among his students 
through his well-informed presentation of his subject. Librarians well 
versed in the techniques of selection, purchase, and organization of mate- 
rial for a purpose, and teachers interested in their subjects and competent 
in techniques of using a library depend first on the guidance of printed 
materials, 





THE LIBRARY METHOD OF STUDY AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEM CLASSES 


BY SID WALLER* 


Our high school is truly the “melting pot” of education. We have a 
student body composed of youngsters with a tremendous variety of back- 
grounds and problems. Presenting a strong academic program and seeing 
that it works well is a true challenge. Therefore, I wish to describe one 
method of teaching which is meeting with success in our school. Criteria 
for judging this success are changing student attitudes, pupil achievement, 
rehabilitation to regular school, attendance, and post-school follow-up. 
To better understand the method let us first examine the range of our 
students. 

We operate as a high school with continuation education classes. The 
continuation student is one who has dropped from regular school ‘at the 
legal age of sixteen in order to secure employment. By law he is required 
to attend school a minimum of four hours each week. The range of jobs 
such students find is great; the amount of formal education they need to 
perform their duties adequately is not. Service stations, junk yards, res- 
taurants, theatres, warehouses, offices, car washes, and hospitals are com- 
mon places of employment where the students work as busboys, file clerks, 
and clean-up men. How can we best serve their educational needs in 
four hours a week? 

Next, we have the emotionally disturbed. This youngster comes to us 
having been preceded by a sheaf of papers documented by psychiatrists, 
doctors, teachers, counselors, welfare workers and, often, probation offi- 
cers. Sometimes he has just returned from an institution where he has 
undergone treatment. He has now been proclaimed ready for limited 
school experience. A regular high school would be far too strenuous and 
difficult a place for him with its hundreds of jostling students, jangling 
bells, strict rules, tardy slips, large classes, rigid scheduling, and regi- 


* Teacher, Edison High School, San Jose, California. 
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mentation. What he needs is the unique situation where the pressures 
are few; the teachers specially trained, and sympathetic; and the program 
geared to his individual needs. How can we best serve his particular 
educational needs in the classroom? 

We also have the bitter, recalcitrant, disturbed youth, of junior or 
senior high school age, who has not been able to make the grade in the 
regular school. He has been in trouble with teachers and administrators, 
and has been labeled truant, incorrigible, and defiant. The youngster may 
be the “loner” getting into trouble by himself, or he may be the gang 
member or leader stirring up trouble as part of a group. This pattern 
applies equally as well to girls as to boys. For a myriad of reasons he has 
been placed at this school—and this may be his last step up, or down, as 
the case may be, of the educational ladder. What are we to concentrate 
on educationally to rehabilitate and reclaim this individual? 

There is the youngster who has returned from the juvenile home, camp, 
or California Youth Authority institution. He has been locked up for weeks 
or months, perhaps with his education at a complete standstill. He may 
have a bright, cheery outlook toward life now, feeling confident he has 
made his last mistake, been “busted for the last time, sir,” and is on the 
right track now; or he may feel mad and defeated before he ever begins 
school, bitter and unsure of himself in these new surroundings. The lad 
may be wary of trying anything at all; one must be careful in building 
him up and gaining his confidence. What shall we endeavor to do about 
him educationally? 

Into this grab bag throw many others—the girl returned from the 
convent where she had her baby, not wishing now to face former class- 
mates; the needy, who attend regular school irregularly because of finan- 
cial problems; those whose parents are in difficulties—perhaps, financially, 
or with the law, or as alcoholics—causing too great a strain on their young- 
sters to continue regular school; the handicapped, such as the lad from 
Mexico, with sight impairment and little English. The problems are many 
and varied; the students are as different as their problems—the range 
great. What are we to do academically for this mixture? 

This is the third year of my library-type classes for these special young- 
sters. Needless to say, above all things, one must maintain flexibility as 
an integral part of the program. New students arrive on the scene almost 
daily; established students sometimes leave just as quickly, moving, going 
to work, or getting into difficulty with the law. The program must be 
flexible enough to permit any student of any ability or handicap, physical, 
mental, or emotional, an immediate place in class, both physically and 
mentally. 

The structure must permit change to meet new situations which may 
arise at a moment's notice. For example, one makes a lesson plan for 
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period 3, English, where there are normally seventeen enrolled, and 
thirteen in class on the average. It has been carefully planned to provide 
for a good lesson. However, only six students enter the classroom as the 
bell rings and one of these is new. Of the remaining five, none will be able 
to partake of the lesson successfully without help from the absent but more 
aggressive, cooperating students. The program must be flexible enough 
to incorporate split-second changes and still run smoothly. The teachers 
must not be set in their ways. 

Under such circumstances it seemed best to have an informal physical 
setup. Fortunately, I have a good-sized classroom and an adjoining room 
available for use. I have library-type tables which are easily moved to 
form new patterns. They are formica-topped, to withstand the traditional 
scribbling, lessening this one area of pressure put upon youngsters com- 
pelled to leave their name for posterity. All along one wall are attractive 
seven-foot bookcases. Opposite this are the windows, and on the other 
two walls are bulletin boards, cupboards, and blackboards. Some of 
Frederic Remington’s famous Western watercolors, modern art, and 
mounted pictures of hot rods and custom cars dot the walls. A rack in 
the corner has a supply of current magazines, and a table is laden with 
copies of Practical English, Senior and Junior Scholastic, and the Young 
Citizen. 

The atmosphere of the classroom, a most important aspect of this 
library plan, should be quiet, relaxed, and permissive. Students need to 
feel free to move about without asking, even into the next room if for 
some reason they wish to work alone. A box of pencils is on my desk ready 
for the students, and a box containing their work-in-progress is ready for 
them so they may come in and start of their own accord without having 
to ask questions. This gives them a measure of security. There are times 
when some of these youngsters do not feel like talking with anyone; under 
this framework they need not. Four large file cabinets divided into differ- 
ent subject areas contain individual projects for study. A student need 
only select the manila folder he wishes to work on, and the self-contained 
unit allows him to work at his own speed at something which interests 
him. 

By necessity, almost all work is on an individual basis. Perhaps once 
in every 5-8 periods of classwork we view a film or engage in class discus- 
sion, a tape-recorder session, socio-drama, or other group activity. The 
students record their graded work on their own 3x5 cards and place them 
in a file box, so they know exactly how much work they are accomplishing, 
what they did last time they were in class, even if there was a long time 
interval, and how well they are doing. 

There is much time for individual instruction, which is so valuable for 
these youngsters. A few students learning to read might work with me 
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part of the time in the adjoining room, or I may go into detail with a stu- 
dent at my desk about an assignment, or I may do some counseling. 

To illustrate the range of work in progress in a fairly large English 
class, I will cite my first period. Two part-time continuation students are 
studying civics so they may complete the requirement for graduation; the 
rest are daily students working in English. Two girls are doing research 
for an essay contest they are entering, and they will be writing on “The 
Uses and Abuses of The Fifth Amendment.” A boy is writing a term report 
on “Space, Satellites, and Rockets.” Another youth is working on complex 
and compound sentences as part of a grammar unit. A student is reading 
a pocket book entitled, How To Land the Job You Want. Three students 
are working on the weekly magazine, Practical English. One girl is reading 
and commenting on the television drama, “Patterns”; another, the play, 
“Our Town.” A boy is reading and answering questions accompanying a 
low-level reading piece I wrote on hot-rodding. A girl is evaluating an 
essay on prejudice entitled, “The Bigot Among Us.” A boy, recently from 
Portugal, is looking through the large story book of American history, Full 
Color Picture Story of America. A youngster who does not feel like work- 
ing today is browsing through some magazines. A girl is rewriting a letter. 
One student is working on the basic Dolch spelling words. A lad is learn- 
ing pre-primer words so we can begin Dan Frontier. One can see from 
this assortment that the range is vast. There are capable students who 
produce a superior quality of high school work; there are others who have 
to start at the beginning and work their way up. 

It is quiet, just as one would expect any library to be. From time to 
time a student rises or whispers to a neighbor, gets supplies or books, or 
comes to the desk with a completed paper or for help. I circulate to see 
if anyone needs help or perhaps wishes to discuss something. 

The bulletin board is featuring automobile accidents and driving safety 
displays from the newspapers and magazines. Other times the board may 
feature student papers, stories, maps, pictures, or new book covers. As 
much as possible, everything in the room has an air of availability. “Use 
all we have here to educate yourself” is stressed. 

Quiet and orderliness do not always prevail. At times disruptions 
occur. But the students enjoy the easygoing peacefulness of the situation 
and tend to stretch out periods without interruption over longer and longer 
intervals. 

I believe the plan is working. However, if in the future it falters, 
perhaps because the complexion of the student body changes, or for any 
other reason, the program may be switched quickly to offer something 
more adequate. To be effective the program must be flexible. 

Our goal is to rehabilitate as many students as possible for the regular 
schools, or do our very best to salvage them for society. If they are able 
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to form good study habits here and accomplish something, they will leave 
with wholesome attitudes and their chances for success will be good. 

After careful consideration, if we feel that youngsters would benefit 
more from staying with us than by going to another school, or if they 
express a desire to remain here, we keep them. Each year a few are gradu- 
ated. Some go to work, others into service, and a few enter college. Success 
in this field is difficult to gauge, but our criteria include: better attitudes, 
fewer tensions, regular attendance, happier faces, and a new willingness 
to learn. Nothing works so well in helping these kids as aiding them 
to shed their mantle of defeat. 

As a student wrote today after reading Heywood Broun’s short story, 
“The 51st Dragon,” “Faith in ourselves is the stem to a flowering success.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Herman A. SPInpT 


Born: Waupaca, Wisconsin, January 9, 1893 
Died: Berkeley, California, March 19, 1960 


In the death of Herman A. Spindt the profession of 
education has lost a distinguished leader. 


Educated at the University of California where he 
received the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., Dr. 
Spindt became teacher, principal, and superintendent 
successively from 1917 to 1935 in the Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College District, Bakers- 


field, California. In 1936 he returned to his Alma Mater 
at Berkeley where he served continuously in increas- 
ingly responsible administrative posts. At the time of 
his death he was Director of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools. 


Secondary education will be forever in his debt. 
He was a founder of the California Society of Secondary 
Education which originated the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. He worked actively during his 
lifetime in the development of the Journal and was a 
member of the Editorial Board at the time of his death. 


While his friends and family sorrow now, the en- 
during satisfaction of having known a man of his stature 
will sustain and comfort and enhance the memory of 
him in the years ahead. 





